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This ones going to hurt! 


Invasion comes high—in blood and money. 


Part of the cost must be paid with human 
life. That means deep and lasting hurt for 
many and many an American family. 

Part of the cost must be paid in cash 
this September. And that’s going to hurt, too! 


The 34 War Loan Orwe 1s here! 


To pay for invasion—to get the money to 
keep our fighting machine going—you, and 
every man or woman in America, are asked 
to invest in at least one extra $100 Bond in 
September, 


$100 EXTRA, mind you—for everybody! 


No man or woman can hold back. No man 
or woman can point to his Payroll buying 
and say, ‘They don’t mean me!’’ No man or 
woman can say, ‘I’m already lending 10% or 
12% or 20%—I’m doing enough!” 


Sure—it’s going to hurt. It’s going to take 
more than spare cash this time—more 
than just money that might have gone for 
fun. It’s going to take money you have 
tucked away. It’s going to take part of the 
money we've been living on—money that 
might have meant extra shoes or clothes or 
food! Money that might have gone for any- 


thing that we can get along without! 


Sure—it’ll be tough to dig up that extra 


oe 


money. But we've got to do it—and we will. 


We'll do it partly because of the look that 
would come over the faces of our fighting 
men if we should fail. We'll do it partly be- 
cause the cheapest, easiest way out of this 
whole rotten business is for everybody to 
chip in all he can and help end it quick. We'll 
do it partly because there’s no finer, safer in- 
vestment in the world today than a U. S. 
War Bond. 


But mostly, we'll do it because Ametica is 
right smack in’ the middle of the biggest, 
deadliest, dirtiest war in history. 


And we’re Americans. 


Back the attack with War Bonds 


This space contributed to the Third War Loan Campaign by 


Robert M. McBride & Co. 
Publishers of TRAVEL 
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CALIFORNIA 


To_ Sept. 5—Exhibition of Von Sternberg 
Collection; Aline  Barnsdall (Collection, 
County Museum, Los Angeles 

To Sept. 8—Watercolors from Cuba_and 
Argentina, Museum of Art, San Fran- 
cisco 

To Sept. 19—Anjiericans, 1943, Museum 
of Art, San Francisco 

From Aug.—15th to 18th Centuries Tapes- 
tries; Blanding Collection, Palace Leg. of 
Honor, San Francisco 

From Aug.—Emblems of Unity and Free- 
dom, Palace Leg. of Honor, San Fran- 
cisco 

From Aug.—Egypt, Civilization’s First 
Horizon, Palace Leg. of Honor, San 
Francisco 


CANADA 


To Sept. 6—Racing—Mount Royal, Mont- 
real, P. Q. Racing—Stamford, Niagara 
Falls, Ontario. Racing—Hastings Park, 
Vancouver, B. C. 

To Sept. 18—Racing—Thorncliffe, Toronto, 
Ontario 

Sept. 11 to Sept. _27—Racing—Willows 
Park, Victoria, ‘ 

Sept. 25 to Oct. 2—Racing—Woodbine, 
Toronto, Ontario 


CONNECTICUT 


To Sept. 4—Paintings, Sculpture, Prints 
and Crafts, Mystic Art Association, 
Mystic 

To Sept..6—Designs in Hand-Loom Fabrics, 
Wesleyan University, Middletown 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


To Sept. 30—John Marin Retrospective, 
Phillips Gallery, Washington 


ILLINOIS 


To Oct. 10—Work by Men at Ft. Custer, 
Art Institute, Chicago 

To Oct. 3—Annual Student Exhibition, Art 
Institute, Chicago 

To Oct. 9—Racing—Fairmount Park, Col- 
linsville 

Setpt. 7-Oct. 16—Racing—Hawthorne, Chi- 
cago 

To Oct. 3—Artist Members——No-Jury Show, 
Burgee Gallery 

To Sept. 15—Annual Student Exhibition— 
University of Illinois—Urbana 


KENTUCKY 


To Sept. 6—Racing—Dade Park, Henderson 


MARYLAND 


To Sept. 5—Goodnow Collection of Orien- 
talia; Religious Folk Art of Southwest, 
Museum of Art, Baltimore 


MASSACHUSETTS 


To Sept. 7—New England Album, Addison 
Gallery, Andover 

To Sept. 12—Fifteen Years of Mus. School 
Alumni, Museum of Fine Arts, Boston 


To Sept. 12—Annual Exhibition, No. Shore 
Arts Ass’n, Gloucester 


To Oct. 3—Art of Our Ally: China— 
Museum of Fine Arts, Boston 


Sept. 15-Oct. 31—Art in Nature—Museum 
of Fine Arts, Springfield 


MICHIGAN 
To Sept. 11—Raeing, Fair Grounds, Detroit 
NEW JERSEY 


To Sept. 11—Racing—Garden State Park, 
Camden 


NEW MEXICO 


To. Sept. 15—Paintings and Sculpture of 
Southwest Annual, Museum of New Mex- 
ico, Santa Fe 


NEW YORK 

To ea 18—Racing—Aqueduct, Queens, 

Sept. 20-Oct. 9—Racing—Belmont Park, 
Elmont 

To Sept. 6—Brooklyn Museum—Artists in 
Wood, Brooklyn 

Sept. 1-6—Tennis—National Championships, 
singles and doubles, a war-relief_ benefit: 
West Side Tennis Club, Forest Hils 

Through Sept. 6 — Trotting — Weekdays — 
Empire City 

To Sept. 6—Exhibition of Group ee 
Associated American Artists, 711 Fifth 
Ave., New York 

To Sept. 7—Selected Paintings, Knoedler, 
14 East 57th St., New York 

To Sept. 9—Our Navy in Action—Albright 
Gallery, Buffalo 

Sept. 9-12—Second Annual Flower Show— 
Munson - Williams —- Proctor Institute, 
Utica 

To Sept. 10—David Lamont, Kohn, 608 
Fifth Ave., New York 

To Sept. 14—Helleu and Sargent Drawings, 
Coord. Council Fr. Relief Society, 457 
Madison Ave., New York 

To Sept. 14——Small Paintings, Group, 8th 
St., 33 West 8th St., New York 

To Sept. 15—Paintings by Lawrence Wil- 
bur, Barbizon Hotel, Lexington Ave. at 
63rd St., New York 

To Sept. 15—Decorative Arts, Bonestell, 18 
E. 57th St., New York 

To Sept. 15—Contemporary Americans, 
Babcock, 38 East 57th St., New York 

To_ Sept. 15—Group, Kraushaahr, 730 
Fifth Ave., New York 

To Sept. 15—The Bache Collection, Metro- 
politan Museum, N. Y. 

To Sept. 19—War Art, Metropolitan Mu- 
seum, New York 

To Sept. 26—Shaker Craftsmanship, Mun- 
son-Williams-Proctor Institute, Utica 

To Sept. 30—French Art, Thannhauser, 165 
East 62nd St., New York 

To Sept. 30—-European Drawings, Metro- 
politan Museum, New York 

To Oct. 8—Paul Gandal, Kohn, 608 Fifth 
Ave., New York 

To Oct. 15—American Non-Objective Paint- 
ings, Non-Objective, 24 East 54th. St. 
New York 

To Oct. 17—Airways to Peace, Museum of 
Modern Art, 11 West 53rd St., New York 

To Nov. 15—Founder’s Show, Grand Cen- 
tral, 15 Vanderbilt New York 


OHIO 

To Sept. 6—Frank Duveneck, Art Mu- 
seum, Cincinnati 

To Sept. 20—Masterpieces from 400 Years 
of Painting; Contemporary Decorative 
Arts; Chinese Art, Art Museum, Cin- 
cinnati 

To Sept. 30—International Photog. Salon; 
Historic Bldgs. Destroyed in London 
Blitz, Art Institute, Dayton 

To Sept. 25—Racing—River Downs, Cin- 
cinnati 

To Sept. 25—Racing—Beulah Park, Co- 
Jumbus 


OREGON 


To Sept. 26—Road to Victory—Art Mu- 
seum, Portland 


PENNSYLVANIA 

To Sept. 11—American Silk Screen Prints; 
Fine Art of Reproduction, Art Alliance, 
Philadelphia 

To _ Sept. 15—Selections from Permanent 
Collection, Penn. Acad. of Fine Arts, 
Philadelphia 

To Sept. 27—College Settlement Handi- 
craft, Art Alliance, Philadelphia 


RHODE ISLAND 


To Sept. 15—Chinese Porcelains; Aborigi- 
nal Arts and Crafts. R. I. School of De- 
sign Museum, Providence 

To Sept. 25—Racing—Narragansett, Paw- 
tucket 

Sept. 27-Nov. 13—Racing—Pascoag Park, 
Pascoag 


THE PARADISE OF THE 
MAORIS 


When the audacious 
Maoris reached New Zea- 
land many centuries ago 
they were awed by the 
grandeur of the scenery 
which was so unlike that 
of the small Polynesian 
islands they had left be- 
hind them. Mountains 
wreathed in mists and 
clouds, glaciers, hot lakes 
and paols and luxuriant 
foliage make New Zea- 
land one of the most 
beautiful regions in the 
Southern Hemisphere. 
Small wonder the Maoris 
called this country ‘‘Long 
White Cloud.” 


MAORI WARRIORS OF TODAY AND 
YESTERDAY 


The Maori soldier of today carries on the 
tradition of his fighting forefathers. The 
tatooing on the face of this old chieftain 
was an indication of his high rank. Next 
to him is a typical modern Maori soldier. 
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THE FIGHTING MAORIS OF NEW ZEALAND 
by Captain Eric H. Halstead 


Three Lions 


NEW ZEALAND MAORIS are better storm troopers than any Hitler has to 
offer. At Mount Olympus the Adolf Hitler elite division had its first taste of 
the bayonet when the Maoris fought back the German attack, in the mists, smash- 
ing advancing mobile infantry with mortar and machine guns and finally wiping 
out pockets of resistance with the bayonet. In the close grove to grove fighting 
of Crete they abandoned the European style of fighting and fought in the man- 
ner of their ancestors, attacking fiercely in force and disappearing into the bush 
when the opposition became too strong. During the withdrawal to the south 
coast of Crete, two companies, cut off from the withdrawing rearguard, held 
the Germans for a whole morning and when surrounded came through the 
enemy for twenty miles and rejoined the main rearguard. Two were killed, and 
eight wounded were carried back. Last November at Gazala they made another 
smashing bayonet attack at the right moment. They fought with the Poles this 
time. Can anyone imagine anything more fierce than a bayonet charge of Poles 
and Maoris? 

This year they came down from Syria with New Zealand pakeha, or white 
man, battalions in their dramatic two day dash to defend Egypt. The Maoris 
were the first New Zealanders to reach Mersa Matruh and the presence of 
these famous warriors on the hills behind Matruh on a sunny June morning, 
cleaning equipment and playing cards, was most heartening to the weary English 
troops coming back from the frontier. 

When the New Zealanders held and smashed the spearhead of the panzers 
at Minquar Quaim on the high country south of Matruh, the Maoris again 
played a glorious part. On the evening of June 27 the panzers had surrounded 
the New Zealanders with a ring of tanks, guns and lorried infantry. The Ger- 
mans had at first wondered who had stopped their dash into Egypt. They 
thought the New Zealanders were still in Syria. When they discovered that they 
had surrounded the New Zealanders they rubbed their hands with glee. 

Their delight was short lived. 

Just after midnight the Maoris and two pakeha battalions were sent to make 
a hole in the surrounding ring. With bayonet, grenade and sticky bomb the 
battalions went into the attack. There was frightful slaughter among the Ger- 
mans. Tanks and vehicles were blown up and the hole was hacked through the 
Nazi ring. Maoris and pakehas hunted in little packs—above the noise could 
be heard the bloodcurdling war cries of the Maoris. The hole was made and 
nine lanes of vehicles dashed through the gap. The assaulting battalions broke 
off the slaughter and jumped on the vehicles as they came by. 

The New Zealanders had escaped, and they fought again on the Alamein line; 
since then the Maoris have hunted the enemy on patrol and attack. 

What manner of men are these? Whence do they come? 

If we were to ask an old Maori tohunga, or priest, in New Zealand ‘““Whence 
came your people?” he might let us know some of the innermost secrets of an- 
cient Maori lore and quote us one of the world’s epics in travel, bravery and 
romance—or he might answer: “He kakaro i ruirui mai i Hawaiki. We are the 
seed scattered hither from Hawaiki. Which Hawaiki? The real Hawaiki, the 
Hawaiki of the Great Distance. Hawaiki is the land where the sweet potato 
grows spontaneously. Listen as we go back along the ocean track by which we 
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so the tonunga take 


lawaiki, the Great - 


an ancient one. Ethnolo- 
are not agreed about his origins but 


it appears that he is an offshoot of the 
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rom the Caucasian regions. Certain it is 
that the Maori lived in India. One of his 
foods is called ari, and that is simply the 
Maori pronunciation of the old Indian 
word vari, which means rice. 

He also calls Far-Distant Hawaiki by 
another name, Irihia, which is the Maori 
pronunciation of Vrihia, the old name 
for India. They must have lived in India 
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for some time for one old chief alone had 
five hundred sub chiefs under him, and 
so numerous were his people that they 
were likened to the sands of the ocean. 
But big miovements of population were 
occurring in central Asia and migrations 
of people surged into India. The Maoris 
came down through Malaya, left the 
mainland and made the journey to the 
Long-Hawaiki or Sumatra. From there 
they were pressed on to Little-Hawaiki, 
or Java, thence to Borneo, the Great- 
Hawaiki, and finally into the Eastern 
Pacific Basin—the huge area known as 
Polynesia. 

At Borneo they apparently spread out 
fanwise, some moving through the Caro- 
lines and Marshalls, southwards through 
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IN A MAORI VILLAGE 


A few Maori settlements 
where ancient traditions are 
maintained still exist on land 
set aside by the New Zea- 
land government. The ma- 
jority of Maoris, however, 
have adopted the white 
man’s ways and have their 
own representatives in par- 
liament. 


the Gilberts and the Ellice Islands. | 
Another stream moved in a south= 
easterly direction. They found) 
Negroid peoples already in pos= 
session of these islands — New 
Guinea, New Britain, New Ire 
land, the Solomons, New Hebri-” 
des, New Caledonia and Fiji.” 
They passed through these islands” 
but some intermarried and brought 
the women whom they had taken” 
from the islands with them into 
the great eastern seas. For this 
reason, some Maoris have thickish ~ 
lips, flat noses and frizzy hair to ~ 
this day. Both streams finally set- 
tled in the central and eastern” 
Pacific, chiefly around the Samoa-~ 
Tonga groups and the Tahiti- 
Raratonga groups. They displaced 
a mysterious civilization that still 
lingered amid these islands. In 
the jungle fastnesses of the Caro- © 
line Islands, on mysterious Mal-~ 
den Island, on barren Eastern 
Island, in Tonga, they found 
temples, statues and the remnants ~ 
of a great civilization. Volcanic” 
disturbances and earth subsidences © 
have left only the fringes of this] 
mighty empire above the sea, and# 
the survivors have long been ab=~ 
sorbed by the people of Polynesia. 
Their sea voyages, to say the | 
least, were remarkable. They must | 
be the world’s greatest primitive 
navigators. In fact, they say in 
their legends that they “became a F 
; 


people accomplished in navigating © 
vessels.” Whenever they went” 
forth they took food and plants with 
them. For they had learned in their early 
travels that there was often no return. 
They could not go back because of the” 
pressure of people behind them—and so 
they would carry the seeds and cuttings 
of their plant foods with them. For this” 
reason the food plants of the South Seas 
are not native. The coconut, the sweet 
potato, breadfruit, the taro, the yam, the 
banana, the orange, are imports to the 
South Sea Islands. q 

From about 650 A.D. to about 1300 
A.D., dusky navigators launched their 
ships from the main islands in all diree- 
tions. One of them, Hui-te-Rangiora of 
Raratonga, even saw the seals, whales 
and icebergs of Antarctica. A charmin 
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Tahiti, Kupe had a wonderful story to 
tell—about a new land—a large land with 
curious and valuable greenstone, strange 
enormous birds whose flesh was good for 
eating. These were moas, birds much 
bigger than the ostrich. The learned to- 
hungas of Tahiti and Raratonga memo- 
rized these facts and, most important of 
all, they memorized the sailing directions, 
because it was essential that people should 
be able to return to this place. Kupe’s in- 
structions, made immortal in legend, said 
that the voyage should be made in No- 
vember and the course steered from 
Raratonga should keep the bow of the 
vessel just to the right of the place where 
the sun sets in day time and the moon or 
Venus at night. That means southwest 
from Raratonga and that is the position 
of New Zealand. Three hundred years 
later the leaders of the Great Fleet were 
able to use the same directions to find 
Aotea-roa, 

Meanwhile life in’ Tahiti and Rara- 
tonga went on to its old tropical rhythm 
—to the beat of surf on the coral beaches 
and the murmur of the coconut palms on 
the shore—with two hot seasons, a wet 
summer and a drier winter. There was 
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plenty of play and plenty of work. Cap- 
tain Cook, when he came to Tahiti ad- 
mired the beautifully kept gardens of 
taro, sweet potatoes and yams} and he 
praised their canoes and their skill in 
handling them and their methods of fish- 
ing. They were the same in the old days 
except that there was more fighting and 
more sailing. In big double canoes with 
sails they sailed from island to island fol- 
lowing memorized sailing directions, 
steering by the sun, and the stars, using 
the flights of birds and the skies to read 
the weather. They were skilled at war 
and play. They had boat races and would 
spend hours riding the surf. The story is 
told of the beautiful Wairaka who was 
banished by a jealous husband to an in- 
land village for her skill on the surfboard. 
So furious was she that she escaped from 
her suspicious husband and _ sailed to 
Aotea-roa. 

The people prospered and multiplied 
and the big chiefs who owned the land 
became rich. But the population became 
too large for the island. Turi, a sub 
chief, sent his son to pay his landlord 
Uenuku, but the latter decided that the 
offering of food was not enough, so he 


LEAVING FOR THE FRONT 


Accompanied by relatives and friends this de- 
tachment of Maori soldiers is parading in Auck- 
land before going overseas. Maori troops dis- 
tinguished themselves for their resourcefulness — 
and courage in the North African campaign. 


killed the boy to augment it. Tama-te- 
kapua and his brother, walking on high 
stilts to leave no footprints, raided the 
breadfruit trees of Uenuku—a terrible 
crime, for breadfruit was the chief food. 
There was not enough food and the big 


landlord chiefs with their gorgeous in- 


signia of office and their warrior retain- 


ers threatened their tenants so violently 


that many people decided that the time 


had come for them to seek the land of — 


Aotea-roa, across the mighty Sea of 


Kiva, and to settle in the empty land of " 


Kupe. 
Bands of people assembled on the 


down trees, carved out great dugout 


canoes, lashing two together or mounting” 4 
an outrigger to make them stable. Sails © 


made and utensils fashioned. Provisions” 
were gathered and plants and seeds col- 


lected for the new land while the navi- 


were woven, cordage twisted, sea anchors 3 
»! 
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This young Maori girl act 


of Whakarewarewa. 
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VLADI 


ON THE DOCKS 


In addition to being Russia’s most important 
seaport on the Pacific, Vladivostok is the most 
important Soviet naval base in the Far East. The 
number of submarines lurking in the harbor’s 
waters is of course unknown. However, these 
submarines are probably the principal reason 
why Russian freighters are still carrying lend 
lease supplies through the Jap infested waters. 


by Joseph Wechsberg 


Photographs from Sovfoto 


HARDLY HALF AN HOUR after Gen- 
eral Doolittle’s raid on Tokyo the first 
extras of the Japanese newspapers ap- 
peared on the streets. ‘““The planes came 
from Vladivostok!” cried Nichi-Nichi. 
“Vladivostok!” echoed the Tokyo Asah1. 

Vladivostok! The word sends shivers 
down the spines of Nippon’s tough, brutal 
army and navy men. Vladivostok is their 
nightmare, the “gun at Japan’s back.” 
Yasuo Mishima, the political writer, last 
year wrote in Gendai (Tokyo), “As long 
as Vladivostok is in the hands of the 
Soviet Union, Japan can never be secure.” 

That was probably an understatement. 
To the Japs Vladivostok is the most mys- 
terious and terrifying fortress in. the 
world. JI can remember many occasions 
when the Japs made cracks at the ‘British, 


scoffing contemptuously about the “office » 


desk Empire builders.” I saw their car- 
toons ridiculing ‘““America, the gangster 
paradise.” But never, never did E hear 
a joke about Vladivostok. 
mystery base on the other side of the 
Japan Sea didn’t seem funny at all. 
When I came to Vladivostok shortly 
before the outbreak of the war in Europe, 
I still had the panicky outcries and hiss- 
ing noises of the buck-toothed heroes of 
the Rising Sun in my ears. I expected 
to see a super-fortress, a giant arsenal 
bristling with tanks, guns, planes. The 
railway station looked promising. There 
were the races and tribes of all Asia, a 
cross section of a Far Eastern Tower of 


The Rigsian ” 
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Babel; Mongols, Buriats, Chinese, Japs, 
Koreans, Cossacks, Orochons. Mostly 
there were Russian soldiers and sailors, 
strong, healthy-looking specimens, well- 
clad, well-armed. 

The town, however, was disappointing. 
There were no fortress walls, mysterious 
caverns, trenches, pillboxes. I saw a typi- 
cal, medium-sized Russian city with 
faded one-story houses, dirty wooden 
huts, warehouses and grain elevators, 
chimneys and factories. The streets were 
muddy and the pools never seemed to 
dry out. There were ramshackle, scream- 
ing, dilapidated street cars which looked 
as if they would break down at any 
moment. The Lininskaya, Main Street 
and pride of the town, didn’t look much 
better than the rest, except that it was 
paved with broken cobblestones and 
flanked by a few poor shops. A dense, 
pitiful fog covered the suburban details. 


Fog seems to be an integral part of Vladi- — 


vostok. 
But now that I have seen the whole 


: place I agree with the Japs that Vladi- 


vostok is the most mysterious fortress on 
earth. 
Vladivostok’s terrific strength is care- 
fully. camouflaged, hidden behind an in- 
conspicuous surface. The Russians seem 
to feel that the town may be damaged 


or destroyed by the Japs and they do not — 


care for the town. ‘They haven’t wept 
about the destruction of Kiev and Odessa 
and Stalingrad and they wouldn’t weep 
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Vladivostok is built upon hills that overlook a fine harbor four miles long and one mile wide. 


RUSSIA’S STRONGHOLD IN THE FAR EAST 


In this panoramic 


view there is nothing to indicate that Vladivostok is one of the most powerfully fortified naval bases in the world. 
The gun emplacements, the huge hangars hewn out of solid rocks, the elaborate system of underground tunnels 
are invisible and their location is a closely guarded military secret. 
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| and Tsuruga are nearer. 


about Vladivostok. They know that the 
real thing cannot be destroyed. I spoke 
to civilians who have been living and 
working in the factories, many of them 
for years, and who never saw a gun 
emplacement and never came near to a 
submarine. Secrecy is one of the base’s 
main assets. 

Secrecy and its strategic position make 
Vladivostok a sword of Damocles over 
Nippon’s head. Look at the map. You will 
see that Vladivostok commands the Sea 

of Japan and all its approaches from 
_the southern end of the Muravieff Amur- 
sky Peninsula. If a strategist had been 
looking for a fortress that would keep 
-in check the surrounding chain of Jap 
Islands, the natural, landlocked, well- 
covered port where now Vladivostok 
stands, would have been the ideal site to 
choose. The Japanese island empire, 
from the southern half of Sakhalin to the 
northern part of Korea, forms a semi- 
circle around the guns of Vladivostok 
which can conveniently be pointed at 
almost every vital point within Nippon. 
The distance to Tokyo and Osaka is about 
seven hundred miles. Kobe and Shimo- 
noseki are a bit further away, Hakodate 
In no case is 
the distance greater than 1,000 miles. 
~The Korea-Manchukuo border, a likely 
hotspot in months to come, is a scant one 
hundred miles to the southwest. Every 
night Korean guerillas slip in and out 
through the dense fields of land mines, 


killing Jap sentries, burning down army 
barracks, joining the Russian troops. 

In terms of modern, total warfare 
Vladivostok’s meaning is quite clear. A 
squadron of Russian (or Allied) bomb- 
ers could take off, fully loaded with incen- 
diaries and high explosives at, say, seven 
P.M., when the fog is heavy over the 
approaches to Vladivostok Bay. They 
would reach Tokyo between nine and ten 
p.M., drop their load at the overcrowded 
areas, the vital industrial region between 
Tokyo, Yokohama, Osaka, the docks of 
Kobe, the airplane factories of Nagoya, 
the paper-and-bamboo houses of Niigita 
and Kanasawa—and they could be back 
in Vladivostok after midnight. Com- 
pared with the daring long-range attacks 
of American pilots in the Southwest 
Pacific, or the brilliant exploits of the 
Royal Air Force in Central Europe, the 
bombing of Japan would be an easy task. 

If you wanted to know details about 
the Maginot Line, before the war began, 
you had to look up German military pub- 
lications. Accordingly, the best bet to 
get information about Vladivostok was 
Japan. Jap newspapers constantly fright- 
ened their readers out of their wits by 
publishing sinister stories about Vladi- 
vostok’s new submarine and plane con- 
centrations, new subterranean hangers, 
gun emplacements, mine fields. Most of 
these accounts were obviously exagger- 
ated, showing no factual evidence, but 
they were useful as a means of getting 


more budget money for thé sinister plans 
of the army and navy. Reports of the 
actual number of bombers, fighters and 
submarines around Vladivostok are 
wholly unconfirmed. The Russians didn’t 
even let their Allied friends look at their 
cards; there are no fifth columnists in 
Vladivostok; spying, right under the 
piercing eyes of the OGPU, is no parlor 
game. But there is no doubt that the 
Japs know a great deal about the base 

(just as the Russians know a great deal 
about the Jap bases at Posseit and 
Raishin, near the border, or the string 
of secret airfields along the western coast 
of Hondo). 

. Most of the Jap informations about 
Vladivostok come through what is politely 
called diplomatic sources. There is a 
Jap consulate in the town, serviced by a 
great many eager little fellows, who have 
a passion for long walks across the hills 
and for amateur snapshots. 

“They probably know the positions of 


our heaviest guns,” a Russian officer 
told me. “Perhaps they also know the 
secret mine. fields, the underground 


hangars, and the immense fields of land 
mines in the west. It won't help them 
though. They won't find the hangars 
because our anti-aircraft guns will shoot 
them down. Their vessels won't pene- 
trate the harbor’s inner mine fields. Our 
coastal batteries and subs will see to that. 
We are better equipped with anti-aircraft 
guns than Moscow.” 
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Clumsy Chinese junks with their matted sails are seen in Vladivostok’s harbor 
in sharp contrast to modern steamers, freighters and gun boats. 


The House of the Red Army and Navy in Vladivostok is a modest structure in 
no way suggesting the striking power of Russia’s Far Eastern forces. 


Russia was slow to develop Vladivostok and its fine harbor. The city was 
founded in 1860 but the vital trans-Siberian railway did not reach it until 1917. 
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It sounded pretty boastful then. But two 
years later, in October, 1941, I remembered his 
words. The Luftwaffe was attacking Moscow 
and the amazing fact became clear that the 
Junkers and Heinkels could not penetrate the anti- 
aircraft barrage and cause heavy damage.” 
If Vladivostok is as well defended as Moscow, — 
the Japs won’t be able to penetrate the inner” 
defenses, and destroy fields and aircraft on the 
ground. As to the submarines. they are probably 
the main reason why the Japs haven't tried to 
“liquidate” the menace of Vladivostok. Their 
number is a closely guarded military secret. But — 
there are enough to cut off Japan from her armies _ 
fighting on the mainland, disrupt all supply lines” 
and shipping between Japan and Manchukuo, en-— 
gage units of Nippon’s already hard pressed fleet 
and air force, destroy the flotillas of fishing ~ 
boats on which the Japs depend for food. Nota ~ 
very cheerful prospect for the Tokyo overlords, 

In 1938, I was told by Jap journalists that the — 
High Command estimated they would have to- 
sacrifice more than 500,000 men and enormous ~ 
masses of motorized equipment in order to take 
away Vladivostok from its well-equipped, deter- 
mined, crack garrison. Certain amuck-running ‘ 
generals were said to favor “immediate action.” — 
Since then Japan has suffered over 2,000,000 — 
casualties in China, the Philippines, the Dutch 
Indies, Southern Asia, in the Pacific and the © 
Coral Sea; her lines of supply are dangerously — 
strained; the air force is scattered; mechanical — 
equipment cannot be produced at the rate of loss; 
and the United States are only beginning to make 
the guns and planes. Under the circumstances, 
“immediate action” may become suicidal. ; 

Close to 250,000 people, half of Vladivostok’s 
population, are invisible. They are the soldiers, 
gunners, airmen, sailors, engineers, radio-men, — 
supply-troops and technicians who form Vladi- — 
vostok’s formidable garrison. ‘The town has been 
built against a chain of low, treeless hills. The ~ 
whole defense system is blown into the rocks. 
Dynamite and fifteen years of hard labor hol- 
lowed out these rocks. Army barracks, hidden 
air fields, hangars, fuel and food store-houses, — 
tanks, reservoirs—everything is deep in the earth 
and as bomb-proof as the vaults of Fort Knox, — 
Kentucky. Between the hills all that can be seen ~ 
are short, well-paved roads, which seem to lead — 
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tennis courts ; low, camouflaged steel domes ; ter- 

races and stairways; shrubs and underbrush in 

front of cave entrances. The Russians are mas- 
ters.of camouflage. All the Jap airmen could see 
are gray or yellow spots—and you can bet that — 
they are faked gun emplacements, designed to — 
confuse the enemy, concealing the real positions. — 
The Russian planes, guns, tanks, armored vehicles — 
cannot be seen. And there is enough food to 
last for years of siege. 

The defense system is built against the sea and — 
the lines of fortifications obviously point towards: 
the coastal approaches. As a sea-fortress Vladi- 
vostok seems impregnable. Marshal Bluecher 
assigned to each gun a number of targets. Every 
passage, every open stretch forms a part of the 
target range. According to Jap estimates there 
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are “several thousands” of fortress guns, among them some 
pyeaty- inch. and.: ‘sixteen-inch-cannons. But there..was.another 
“Smpregnable” sea-fortress which fell without a shot from 
its heaviest, sea-directed guns, when the Japs sneaked in from 
behind, against all rules of gentlemanly warfare, and invaded 
‘Singapore through its back door. What about that? 
Vladivostok is a different story. There are no “impene- 
‘trable” jungles, creating a feeling of phoney security. Vladi- 
‘yostok’s tough military men are no complacent, tired, easy- 
“going chaps like the colonials down in Malaya. Stalin made 
it a practice to send his best men out to the Far Eastern strong- 
‘hold. There was the mysterious Marshal Bluecher who fought 
under Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek in China. Later he organ- 
ized Russia’s Far Eastern military area and devised the total, 
self-sufficient defense. Bluecher’s idea was to make the Far 
Eastern armies independent of supplies from the west. There 
‘are vast collective farms, coal mines, armament factories, steel 
“mills in this region. The district has been closed to foreigners 
for years, and no exact data are available. But it is no secret 
that Vladivostok’s airplanes come from the factories of Kha- 
barovsk and Komsomolsk, the oil from Sakhalin, the gun boats 
‘from the Amur shipyards. There is lumber, livestock, fish and 
grain. Even if a Jap surprise assault, similar to Pearl Harbor, 
‘succeeded in cutting the Trans-Siberian railroad, Vladivostok 
and the whole Siberian defense area could not be starved out. 
Bluecher was not the only prominent Russian general in 
Siberia. There is General Stern who beat the Finns and 
cracked the Mannerheim Line after the Russian offensive had 
bogged down in snow and cold. And there was Marshal 
_ Klementi Voroshiloyv, at one time military commander of the 
area, now a member of the Supreme Committee for State 
Defense. 
__ I spoke to the soldiers and sailors of Vladivostok. They are 
the elite of Russia’s armies, belonging to the famed Special 
“Red Banner Far Eastern Army. The Japs know how good 
they are—that’s why they keep stationed in neighboring Man- 
-chukuo the equally famed crack units of the Japanese Army 
under the name of “Kwantung Army.” Even when things were 
very bad for the Japs in China, not one single soldier of the 
_ Kwantung Army was sent there. And even in Russia’s dark- 
est October days, when most Government officials moved to 
Kuibyshey, when Stalingrad seemed as good as lost, not one 
soldier of the Far Eastern Army was sent against the Nazis. 
There is no better illustration for the tremendous importance 
of Vladivostok. 
The men I saw there were well-equipped, well-clad and well- 


fed. Their morale was high as is all Russian morale. They 
were silent, rugged boys from Siberia and the interior; tough, 
hard fighters who knew what they were fighting for. There 


were no Party “supervisors” among them who had to control 
their discipline. Their officers know war from experience. 
Many of them were decorated with the Red Flag Insignia. 
_ “We know those little fellows over there,’ a young Captain 
told me. ‘We have good memories and remember a certain 
day in 1904 when they made a surprise attack on our fleet in 
~ Port Arthur even while the Japanese Ambassador was dancing 
in St. Petersburg at the ball of the Tsar. And we remember 
the Japanese sneak attack against Manchuria.” 
Nowadays, they will also remember Pearl Harbor. 
Their commander is General Josef Radionovich Apanasenko, 
_a grim, well-trained soldier and one of Russia’s ablest military 
teaders. He has no illusions about the future. “They will try 
to knock out the base in a surprise attack,” he told a friend of 
“mine. ‘They know that their only chance is to get us on the 
ground before our planes can get up.” That was two years 


VLADIVOSTOK’S MAIN STREET 


Vladivostok is an unpretentious city 
consisting largely of faded one-story 
| houses, warehouses and factories, Even 
i i the principal thoroughfare is drab with 
5 its cobbled pavement, its ramshackled 
bs street cars and its old-fashioned stores. 
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ago but there were rumors in Vladivostok that a number of 
heavy bombers and fighters. was.constantly kept ready in the sub- 
terranean hangars with their engmes running. After what has 
happened since, Russian vigilance must have been increased. 

And what about Vladivostok’s hinterland, the dangerous 
backyard where the Japs would like to sneak in? The area is as 
mysterious as a Hitchcock picture. For once reality seems to 
have out-produced the products of Hollywood. As in Suez or 
Panama, you can walk around for hours without seeing a single 
tank or gun. Vladivostok’s land fortifications are not a single 
deep line like the Maginot Line, but a decentralized system of 
rows of small, individual fortresses. There are immense fields 
of land mines, completely under the range of heavy guns. Be- 
tween them, on strategic points, are the trochkas—small, inde- 
pendent fortresses, similar to those on the German front, which 
were devised by the late Marshall Tukhachevsky. 

A trochka consists of five to ten feet thick walls of reinforced 
concrete, able to withstand all but the biggest shells, and direct 
bomb hits. Each trochka has its own defense system of machine 
guns, light cannon, land mines, mortars, antitank guns, ammuni- 
tion stores, food stores, caverns for the troops, cisterns. On the 
German front the small fortresses withstood the furious assault 
of the motorized divisions for long weeks and months, and the 
Vladivostok trochkas are said to be superior to those on the 
German front. 

There must be several lines of trochkas, built behind each 
other. The trochkas of the second line fill the gaps in the first. 


Those of the third line complete the second. The guns can 
(Continued on page 32) 


TO THE ALR AGE As: early as 1843 an ambitious inventor, W. S. Hen 
B designed a fleet of steam driven airplanes “‘to convey { 


sengers, troops, and government dispatches to China 
India in a few days—to travel from England to Chi 
Pictures Courtesy Museum of Modern Art. From the section devoted to twenty-four hours. This is a contemporary presentati 
“The Development of Flight” in the exhibition “Airways to Peace.” Hensen’s idea embroidered on a souvenir table n 
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Professor Ritchell of Hartford, Connecticut, con- 

structed a foot power dirigible. It rose two hun- THE science of aeronautics dates from 1783, when the Mongolfier brothenal 

dred feet on its first trip in June 1878 and re- 
mained in the air more than an hour. 


of France constructed their first balloons. Thereafter, stirred by new hope — 
and enthusiasm, man struggled for more than a hundred years to realize the $ 
dream of the legendary Icarus. Inventors achieved a limited success with 
their balloons, but their experiments with heavier than air machines were 


The drawings reproduced herewith may seem absurd to us now, but how- — 
ever fantastic they may appear they represent the dreams and the experi-— 
ments, the trials and the errors, which were to make the modern airplan 
possible. _ 

Hensen’s “aerial steam carriage” illustrated above was designed in accord- | 
ance with ideas surprisingly like. those of modern heavier than air machines. 
Public scorn discouraged Hensen, but Langley of the Smithsonian Institution 
of Washington work<d along similar lines when he built his steam driven 
model that flew along the Potomac for a distance of nearly half a mile. Th 
work of George ea ley the father of British aviation; of Hensen’s partner 
Stringfellow; of Octave Channute with his gliders; of Hiram Maxim a 
of many other pioneers in aviation was received with contempt or jeers. T 
day we know that it helped to lay the foundation for the modern science 0 
aeronautics. 
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Ernest Petin, a Paris milliner who had grandiose dreams of conquering the air, 
designed his Locomotwwe Acrostatique in 1851. According to his plan four 
large balloons were to be attached to a rigid keel. The machine was to be 
propelled by Archimedian screws and “‘operated by man or other power.” 


This is the interior of the “Great Transatlantic 
Balloon’’ with a 400,000 cubic feet gas capa- 
city designed by John Wise. On its New York- 
London test trip in 1873 it came down in New 
Lys Canaan, Connecticut. 


This drawing of a ‘“‘Catamaran of the Air’ appeared on 
i the cover of one of Frank Reade’s dime novels. These 
were the popular thrillers which boys read eagerly a few 

decades ago. 
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: The possibilities of aerial warfare stirred the imagination of ambitious 
inventors in the early nineteenth century. This is a contemporary 
French artist’s conception of what a battle over land and sea might 
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VICTORY IN FRENCH SOMALILAND 


BLOODLESS 


by Charles Fenn 


With photographs by the author from Three Lions 


When the Free French marched into the ime 
seaport of Djibouti they found long lines of 
d flat cars and rows of deserted houses, 


se Soe 


ON DECEMBER 25 of last year, a 
couple of thousand French Citizens liv- 
ing in a sun-scorched port of East Africa 
received the season’s greetings from 
someone they had never heard of. 

Djibouti’s white population was sitting 
down to a Christmas feast of boiled goat- 
flesh and beans when an airplane’s drone 
quickly followed by a burst of ack-ack 
fire sent them scurrying to shelters. Like 
everything else in this main town of 
French Somaliland, the shelters were 
crumbling into ruin. Luckily no bombs 
dropped. 

The citizens emerged to find the sky 
full of what might have been snow-flakes 
except that snow never falls in this hell- 
hole of heat. The white scraps were 
leaflets. Djibouti Frenchmen read mes- 
sages of goodwill that ended up with an 
exhortation that they give all aid and com- 
fort to Fighting French troops who 
would soon enter the city. The signature 
of Major-General Christopher Fowkes, 
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commander of Allied forces in this area, 
meant nothing to them because they had 
heard only Vichy propaganda the past 
two years. 

And during those two years, French 
Somaliland had given Allied leaders 
plenty to worry about. Vital to Red Sea 
defences, this colony’s port of Djibouti 
was also the terminus of the railway that 
gave Ethiopia its only outlet to the sea. 


Alone of French African colonies,“ 


Djibouti kept its allegiance to Vichy. 
Strong fortifications, fine harbors, and 
quays that outranked any others on this 
coast, made Djibouti at once a prize and 
a menace. 

The Allied Command had hesitated to 
force a showdown because they feared a 
strongly pro-Axis group inside the port 
would blow the docks sky-high rather 
than let them fall into the hands of the 
Fighting French. Heading this Quisling 
group was a certain Major Antoine, 
whose official title was Chief of the 


Deuxieme Bureau, an important position. 

Now this Deuxieme Bureau looks after 
Security, which in a place like Djibouti 
could cover a multitude of sinks, mastly 
bad-smelling. In the sacred name of Se- 
curity Antoine had talked quite a lot of 
people into a pro-Axis policy. . 

Few Frenchmen in Djibouti were pro- 
Axis at heart. Firstly, they were quite 
naturally pro-themselves; secondly they: 
were pro-Pétain. And being pro-Pétain, 
they found themselves hostile towards any 
of the Fighting French crowd, which 
automatically threw them right into 
Major Antoine’s lap. 

The Major had worn Axis pants ever 
since his long residence in Berlin, a few 
year back. So, using his right hand to 
shake hands with his German friends 
there, Antoine employed his left hand to 
juggle several Axis balls. n 

One ball was pro-Petainism, which ~ 
brought most of the Djibouti officials to 
his side. It must be remembered that, ig 


after France fell, a link with Pétain 
somehow continued to bring back to older 
Frenchmen a touch of the glorious vic- 
tory of the last war and a hope that 
Pétain could still turn a trick. 

_Antoine’s second ball was pro-Italian. 
A couple of years earlier, the Italians had 


_ been ringing French Somaliland after 


. 
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seizing British Somaliland to the south. 
At the time, Antoine clamped down on re- 
ports that there was any threat from 
Italian forces; he didn’t want the French 
in Djibouti to resist his Italian friends. 


Quickly coming to terms with these 
friends, he invited a large Italian Armis- 
tice commission and gave them one of 
Djibouti’s finest houses to live in. 

The third ball in Antoine’s skilful left 
hand was an anti-British policy. This 
was very effective ; because, Antoine said, 

_ it was the wicked British who were block- 
‘ading French Somaliland and causing the 
acute shortage of food. The colony was 
not self-supporting. Income from salt 
'and a few other odds and ends was con- 
siderably built up by port revenues anc 
the returns from the railroad running 
into Ethiopia. This money was used 
largely to feed the population. After the 
British won back Ethiopia for Haile Se- 
lassie and Eritrea and British Somaliland 

for themselves, they had French Somali- 
land entirely ringed, and blockaded it as 
part of the policy of winning over non-de 
Gaullist French territories. Antoine did 


not tell the Djibouti citizens the facts; he 
just told them: “The British are starv- 


ing you; let’s seek our friends in the other 
camp.” 

With radios confiscated and no news 
coming through except from Axis sourc- 
es, it was easy to keep the Djibouti people 
from knowing that their colony was being 
run almost entirely by a Berlin-minded 
policeman living in a fine house swept by 
ocean-breezes. 

That Christmas day while Frenchmen 
furtively read their leaflets in Djibouti, a 
twin-engined Lockheed with French tri- 
color emblems was winging its way 


across the equator a thousand miles to the 
South. From Nairobi, capital of Kenya 
Colony and headquarters both military 
and civil for all of East Africa, the plane 
had soared to fifteen thousand feet. Sud- 
denly the air grew chill. The three pas- 
sengers, shivering in their tropic twills, 
looked out of the window at Mount 
Kenya’s peak towering another two thou- 
sand feet above them. The glittering ice 
that dazzled their eyes has never been 
melted by the equatorial sun. © , 

Charles Bayardelle, bronzed but care- 
worn, had recently come from his tri- 
umphant rallying of New Caledonia, stra- 
tegic French island in the Pacific, to the 
Allied cause. Now _ governor-elect of 
what would soon be Fighting French 
Djibouti, it would be his difficult task to 
win over disconsolate groups. 

Lean, handsome Louis Chancel was De 
Gaulle’s personal emissary in the East 
African command. To him had been as- 
signed the task of planning a strategy 
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A Fighting French sergeant 
adorns the headquarters of 


his company in recaptured 
Djibouti with the picture and 
the symbols of De Gaulle. 


Menelik Square in Djibouti 
is named after the famous 
Ethiopean emperor who was 
Haile Selaisse’s predecessor. 
The natives managed to find 
flags of some of the United 
Nations to welcome the Free 
French. 


Below are two 


Above is one of Djibouti’s deserted cafés. 
of the well trained Fighting French standing by an anchor 
taken from an old schooner. 
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moment somewhere on the 


said Chancel 


Sy Pe ee salons.” 

fo me suddenly slong. 
9 fe columnists” he We landed in a stinking hot desert 
was talking about were on somewhere in southern Ethiopia. Chancel 


and Bayardelle were whisked away. No 
one seemed to care what happened to the 
1 press. In a small tent just off 
Id, I found some French officers 
ted me in for a drink. I learned 
What, hadn’t 
We drank 


WETre celebrating, 


Darlan was dead. 


BRITISH HEADQUARTERS 


In a 


British established their head 
Djibouti. 


completely lacking in water. 


Later that afternoon I got a lift in an 
ambulance to Harrar, British headquar- 
ters in southern Ethiopia. 


‘ 
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land of broken rock or 
scrub desert stretching away fo 
distant lavender mountains the 


quarters on the outskirts of 
It is a hostile region 
burned by a merciless sun and 
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esque city, mentioned in the bible asy 


“visited by a plague of flies,” shows no 
change as far as the flies are concerned. 
y are the type that won’t let you alone 


. 
This pictur- : 
1 
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They love best your lips and eyes and are 7 


more elusive than any flies in the world. 
No one has ever been known to slap 
unto death a Harrar fly. The natives 
don’t bother about them. Newcomers 
to the city buy little horsehair whisks to 
keep the flies off their faces, but after a 
bit give the whole thing up. 

So with these flies I spent the rest of 
Christmas day. There was also an eve- 
ning party at the rather nice hotel the 
Italians had built. I talked to some of 
the British officers but they said nothing 
would happen on the Dyibouti ‘“cam- 
paign” until the next day. We drank 
brandy that had come from Crete. I felt 
glad that the British had got something 
out of Crete, and it certainly helped me 
forget the flies, 

Early next morning I saw General 
Fowkes, local Commander in Chief. - He 
told me about the leaflets, and then about © 
his trip down the railroad right into 
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Djibouti a few days earlier, Hehadhad Governor Dupont, the Allied terms “gua. ter used to gave im Ss 


long and friendly talks with the governor —_anteeing that all French rights would be After a 
® there, a certain Dupont. “A fine sol- unconditionally fecuarded in trooped out as ; 
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)  dierly man,” said Fowkes, “and we talked for Djibouti’s 
as one soldier to another.” Fowkes 
> a “time soldierly man” too; but I had 
heard something about Antoine from : 
= Chancel, and I rather figured the dear _ near the railroad line, 
Major Antoine wasn’t going to be run 's! pl leaii 

by any soldiers. 
FPowkes, who had made a name for 
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_ himself in these parts by leading the first have an engine x 
British | troops mio Addis Ababa, Ethi- a large freight ; 
Opia’s famous capital, told me that Du- iv” got derailed 


pont had just succeeded a General Truf- . 

fert as Governor of Djibouti. It had been not yet come | 
: under Truffert’s administration that Ray- y frewht cars | 
* nal and his men had escaped. Strangely Raynal’s troops ; 

enough, after this, Truifert di i y transport over 
and it was reported that it was ab 
) a religious institution.” ~oukd cer- 
that Truffert had too willi mormimg 
| eyes to Raynal’s escape. eTCSPNG. ‘ 
: “This iellow Antoine is going to give 

us trouble,” said Fowkes. “He’s a self- 

seeking tortuous-minded opportunist, if 
; ever there was one. The brightest fea- 

ture is that Djibouti was formerly gov- 

erned by General Le Get itilhomme and | 

know most of the troops are loyal to } 

and therefore to the - Fighting 

cause. li we can only get past 

and his clique, we can brin Ss a tool for tapped : 
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=rench Somaliland are greeted by a guard of honor 
after landing at Djibouti airfield. 
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SALUTE TO THE 
WOMEN OF THE NAVY > 


Official U. S. Navy Photographs 


SCARCELY MORE than a year ago the Women’s Reserve of the 
United States Naval Reserve was legally established by an act of 
Congress. Within this short space of time the Women’s Reserve has | 
successfully solved all.the important organizational problems and 
placed on active duty more than twenty thousand WAVES. What is 
more—it has won the respect of the men of the Navy. Naturally 
critical, they have watched the activities of the WAVES with shrewd, 
appraising eyes and they have concluded that the women of the Navv 
are maintaining the best traditions of the service. 
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A trio of WAVES, SPARS and MARINES 
look over New York from a rooftop. 
They are from left to right: WAVE Seaman 
Borna Bray of Parkersburg, West Virginia; 
MARINE Private Marjorie Wilson, of Ar- 
lington, Massachusetts, and SPAR Coxswain 
Nancy Erskine of Bronxville) New York. 


Navy ‘‘weather girls’ chart the wind cur- 
rents with the aid of balloon and theodolite. 
Seaman Joan Burnam of Baltimore, Mary- 
land, adjusts the instrument to check rate 
of ascension and drift while Seaman Loretta 
Schoeler of Camden, New Jersey, prepares 
to release the balloon. 


Seaman Maidell Feiser of South Bend, In- 
diana, checks parachutes in the ‘‘dry locker’’ 
at the Parachute Material School, Lake- 
hurst, New Jersey. Upon graduation she 
will hold the rating of Parachute Rigger at 
one of the Navy’s continental air stations. 


or the first time in the history of our 

lavy women are Naval officers. Ensign 

lice Martens McHugh of Lafayette, Indi- 

na, is a Communications officer on duty in 
New York City. 


Hunter College in New York 
City is now a training camp 
for the enlisted personnel of 
the Women’s Reserve. These 
WAVES are receiving special 
swimming instructions in the 
College pool. WAVES are now 
being trained in fifteen schools 
and a number of Naval hospit- 
als. The length of training 
varies from two to four months. 
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Two thousand WAVES, SPARS and MARINES form on the parade ground at WAVE storekeeper Gwendolyn O’Neill of New York Cit 
Hunter College for a review by Rear Admiral E. J. Marquart, Commandant of serves as a ‘‘dispatch rider’’ at Lakehurst. She speeds 
the Third Naval Divisions. between blimp hangars on a special car. 


OUR INDIANS DEMAND THEIR RIGHT! 


by Harold Butcher 


The hoop dance of the Jemez Indians re- 
quires agility and a perfect sense of balance. 
Here Tony White Cloud is limbering up 
with the hoops while his comp-nion Valen- 
tino Fragna beats time on the drum. 


New Mexico State Tourist Bureau 


The mission church of San Antonio de Sleta is about 
_ twelve miles south of Albuqiterque, New Mexico. 1t 
was built between 1621 and 1630. 


THE COUNCILMEN OF SAN FELIPE [ndian Pueblo came 


together to consider a bill introduced by Representative Clin- 
ton P. Anderson in Congress “to authorize the exploration 
of proposed dam sites located on Indian lands within the State 
of New Mexico.” These descendants of the first Americans 
met under a sense of urgency, fearing that the legislation 
planned would lead to the loss of the territory which had been 
theirs long before the Spaniard came in 1540. It was a tense 
and solemn occasion, and as a result of the meeting they wrote 
a letter which Governor Don Sanchez, Lieutenant-Governor 
Jim Sanchez and the Councilmen signed. It was sent to Mr. 
John Collier, United States Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 
asking him to help defeat the bill. 

“We don’t want to lose our land, the only thing we have 
to make our livings by,” the San Felipe Indians wrote. “For 
years and years to come our children will be using and needing 
that land. We are asking this in the name of our boys in the 
armed forces. They want a place to live when they come home 
and a place for their children to live. We are willing to help 
in this war and we believe that is what we are fighting for— 
a place to live happily if we win this war. The boys are fight- 
ing to save the land for the United States; we don’t like to see 
it happen that they have to fight to save their own homes from 
the United States.” 

The Indians of San Ildefonso Pueblo also wrote. “This bill 
is striking right at the roots of our pueblo life, and all our 
ceremonial places will be wiped out,’ Governor Sotero Mon- 
toya stated. “If the dam should be constructed near here, our 
agricultural land, fruit trees and clay pits on which we depend 
for an income and our homes will be in danger of destruction. 
We do not want under any circumstances any dam constructed 
along the Rio Grande (along pueblo lands). We want to pre- 
serve our pueblo from this threat. We do not want to be driven 
out of this piece of land which we call our own. Our people 
have lived here many, many years, and made it what it is today. 
Our ancestors planted the roots of the pueblo in a ceremonial 
way, which is why it has lived all these years. We have sacred 
places where we worship and where the young generation is 
taught to worship. And for this reason we Indians do not want 
to have this pueblo moved. Our pueblo way of life is worth 
more to us than any amount of money.” 

Mr. John Collier, a stalwart champion of the Indians and 
their rights, replied to these letters, but before going into this 
reply, which showed that the problem to be faced is that of 
flood, silt and erosion control of the Rio Grande, let us take a 


CORN DANCE 


The corn dance which is held in the summer is one of the 
most impressive ceremonials of the Southwestern Indian. 
These boys are dancing at Santa Clara pueblo. 


look at the lands involved, lands scarcely less loved by the white 
folk of the Southwest than by the Indians whose ancestry goes 
back for centuries. 

On the Rio Grande between Santa Fe and Albuquerque is the 
pueblo of San Felipe, one of the mission stations of Fray An- 
gelico Chavez, priest, poet and painter (Travel, March, 1943) 
until he joined the Army reeently as a chaplain. The spectacular 
time to visit the pueblo is on the occasion of a dance—the corn 
dance in summer, the Christmas dances in winter. Except when 
a dance is in progress life is outwardly placid. A Christian life 
inherited from the Franciscan Fathers of the sixteenth century 
centers in the abode church erected between 1700 and 1725; the 
Indian life expressed in dance and ceremony goes back centuries, 
evidently the stronger current. In their letter about the bill in 
Congress the San Felipe Indians referred to the importance of 
the plaza, their ceremonial place. ‘““We don’t even allow vehicles 
to go in there, not even an Indian to unload his wagon.” Which 
explains why they are also against tests and drilling for a dam 
in this sacred place. 

Life has not always been placid at San Felipe. There was, 
for example, the Indian Rebellion of 1680, when the first church, 
a mission, was destroyed. For thirteen years the Indians of this 
and other pueblos won back control from the Spaniards and the 
Christian religion was neglected. The San Felipe villagers 
moved their pueblo to the top of the Black Mesa, a little above 
the present village. After the reconquest a church was built on 
the mesa, to be abandoned a century later when the Indians 
moved back to the valley. 

Here the life of the pueblo is entirely devoted to farming. 
Here the Indians want to stay not only because it is land on 
which their ancestors lived, land dedicated by now forgotten 
ceremonies, but because if they moved to the east or west they 
would find nothing but gravel and volcanic rock—no chance 
to make a living. So long as their land is unthreatened 
they can remain inwardly as well as outwardly placid; if it 
it is taken from mee even for a dam they see no hope for 
the future. ee 

This fear of the Future hidden beneath a calm exterior dates 
back, ultimately, to the coming of the white man. Indians were 
probably at the peak of their civilization when the mainland of 
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This young Navajo is ready te perform one of the cere 
monial dances of his tribe. 


To preserve the cultural heritage of the Indians the De 

partment of Interior encourages the revival of traditional 

arts and craits. Maria Martinez of San Ildefonso is one 
of the most gifted of the pottery makers. 
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North America was discovered by Ice- 
_land-born Leif Ericsson in the year 
1000, and their skirmishes with Thorfinn 
Karlsefni and party, who unsuccessfully 
attempted a settlement a few years later, 
_ did nothing to disturb them in the vast 
land they inhabited. But their troubles 
began with the re-discovery of America 
by Christopher Columbus, and the waves 
upon waves of white men who followed 
him, threatened not only their culture but 
themselves with extermination. The 
policy of regarding a dead Indian as the 
only good one has now given way to a 
respect for his culture and for himself. 
No man is more friendly than the 
twentieth century Indian. But when the 
land upon which he lives, the land which 
comes next to life itself, is threatened 
he becomes either fearful or grim, and 
needs to know what it is all about. 

Which attitude of mind Commissioner 
John Collier recognized in his reply to 
the governors of the New Mexico 
pueblos. “You can be very sure that be- 
fore any dam was authorized your voice 
would be heard,” he stated. He told 
them that in his view a dam at San 
Felipe would be unduly expensive, that 
it would destroy tangible and intangible 
values, Indian and Spanish-American, 
and that it would give no more than tem- 
porary relief in that silt would continue 
to pour down increasingly from the 
eroded watershed. 

The real source of the trouble is the 
Rio Grande itself. Soil erosion on the 
watershed has caused the riverbed to rise 
higher each year, thereby increasing 
floods and causing the water-logging of 
much land. One solution—perhaps the 
solution—is the construction of a dam. 
But where? Herein lies the agitation of 
the Indians. A dam is all right in theory 
and practise if the site is right—but the 
site won't seem right to those Indians 
who have to leave their beloved lands 
and sacred places! Hence the big meet- 
ing held in Santa Fe this spring under 
the auspices of the New Mexico Asso- 
ciation on Indian Affairs and attended 
by governors of the pueblos of San 
Felipe, San Ildefonso, Santo Domingo, 
Santa Clara and Cochiti in addition to 
thirty or more Indians from these same 
pueblos. It was realized that any or all 
of these might be involved in the process 
of constructing a dam. The Anderson 
bill does not go into this; location is a 
matter to be settled in the future. But 
the Indians say, Why get started on 
something we don’t want anyway. Why 
apply tests and make drillings on their 
holy places when they are opposed to a 
dam whatever the survey reveals? 

Some of the pueblos who fear what 
surveyors and engineers might do have 
already had experience of what the Rio 


Grande can do—at least, their ancestors 
have had that experience. As Santo 
Domingo, neighbor to San Felipe, stands 
today a dazzlingly white adobe church 
plastered with thick native stucco, flat- 
roofed, substantial, erected shortly after 
1886 to replace the original mission of 
Santo Domingo, established by Fray 
Juan de Escalona, which was swept away 
by the flood waters of the Rio. This 
illustrates how destructive the river in 
flood can be and points to the need for 
control; but, of course, it is not an argu- 
ment for flooding pueblos, rich in Indian 
and Franciscan history, in the interests 
of a dam built on their sites. 

Another pueblo which would come 
into the survey is San Ildefonso, well- 
known by reason of the famous Indian 
potters, Julian and Maria ‘Martinez. 
Julian and his wife have brought world 
attention to an American art which some 
years ago was beginning to fade. They 
have probably more than any other two 
Indians stimulated a market for fine In- 
dian pottery made by hand, and as the 
demand for such pottery rapidly spread, 
Julian and Maria’s achievements gave 
many other Indian potters an outlet for 
their goods. Everyone who visits the 
pueblos wants to buy pottery. Julian, 
former governor of San Ildefonso, was 
found dead near his village March 6, 
1943, at the age, it is believed, of fifty- 
five. As a leader of his pueblo he was 
selfless in the responsibilities he assumed 
for the welfare of his people. He won a 
reputation for himself as a ceramic and 
watercolor artist, but in later years he 
devoted most of his artistic ability to 
decorating his wife’s pottery. Their 
glazed black pottery has received awards 
in many ceramic exhibits throughout the 
country. Both as a means of improving 
the economic status of Indians and of 
preserving their cultural heritage, the 
Department of the Interior and its In- 
dian Office have encouraged the revival 


of Indian handicrafts. This is basic in - 


the new policy toward the Indians in 
contrast with the old. policy which 
aimed at liquidating all that was typically 
Indian in order to assimilate the In- 
dian into’ the way of life of his con- 
querors. 

Commissioner Collier has pictured this 
now abandoned policy in these words: 
“The rooting-out process penetrated into 
the deeper spiritual strata of Indian cul- 
ture. The Indian languages were sys- 
tematically suppressed in the Indian 
schools; the religious ceremonies, the 
poetry, music and traditions were dis- 
couraged or suppressed ; the precious and 
beautiful ancient arts and crafts were 
allowed to decline and in many cases 
to disappear completely. Proselytizing 
through compulsion, in violation of the 


Constitutional guarantee of freedom ot 
religious conscience, in alliance with mis- 
sionaries, the Indian schools were illeg- 
ally used for the practically forced 
proselytism of Indian children, regard- 
less of the consent of their parents.” 

At San Ildefonso, in the remarkable 
artistic work of Julian and Maria Mar- 
tinez, the visitor sees at firsthand the 
value of the new policy which encourages 
Indian culture. Their work has made of 
San Ildefonso one of the centers of art 
in these United States. It would, indeed, 
be tragic if the pueblo where this art has 
flourished should be flooded for the sake 
of a dam. Such is the opinion of the 
Indians and their friends. 

Indians from San Ildefonso are among 
the thousands from the West—Navajos, 
Hopis, Zunis, Utes, Apaches, Paiutes, 
Pueblos from Acoma, Santa Clara, 
Jemez, San Juan, Laguna and Tesuque 
—who meet annually in August at Gal- 
lup, New Mexico, for the Inter-Tribal 
Indian Ceremonial, which encourages 
genuine handmade Indian arts and crafts 
and the perpetuation of the beautiful 
things of Indian life— dances, chants, 
rites, costumes, legends, customs and tra- 
ditions. This year the Ceremonial is be- 
ing held as usual, August 13-15. As 
early as May the Indians began taking 
the wood to Gallup for their ceremonial 
fires and camp fires. They generally use 
from fifty to seventy-five cords of wood 
for this purpose, and have usually 
brought it from the trees of their own 
country. This year they are bringing it 
from the Wingate Munitions Depot, an 
Army project ten miles east of Gallup. 
The wood is dunnage or scrap lumber 
which has been used in connection with 
the shipment of munitions to that depot. 
Agricultural and stock products are ex- 
pected to be a feature of this year’s 
meeting, and trading among the Indians 
themselves is likely to be larger than ever. 
Goat meat has not yet been rationed so 
that commodity should be much in eyi- 
dence. The Ceremonial has lost some ex- 
cellent dancers and craftsmen to the 
armed forces, but the program can go 
forward because every year many more 
tribe groups seek contracts than can be 
accommodated. Several Indian water 
color painters, silversmiths and other 
craftsmen have been drafted or have 
volunteered. In recent years,/..women 
have been producing a greater variety of 
arts and crafts than ever before. It is 
not generally known that many Navajo 
and Zuni women have taken over sil- 
versmithing and are doing creditable 
work. 

Behind this great festival occasion is 
the normal life of the Indians, the every- 
day life which makes it possible. And 

(Continued on page 32) 
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BAILING OUT 


At Camp Le Jeune, North Carclina, 
Paramarines demonstrate the amazing 
speed witn which they can leave a 
plane. It took the ten men stream- 
ing through the sky at the left less 


an ten seconds to clear the ship. 
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THE PARAMARINES 


HIT HARD 


AND HIT OFTEN 


by Edith Guevara 


Photographs by U. S. Marine Corps 


THE PARAMARINES are the audacious volunteers of the 
United States Marine Corps who parachute from low altitudes 
behind enemy lines to seize bridgeheads and pave the way for 
the assault forces. These parachute units of the Marine Corps 
are seldom mentioned in official dispatches. As a rule their 
brilliant exploits are recorded in terse communiqués such as the 


following: “Marine joint action checked off four hundred dead 


and wiped out five Japanese bases, losing only seventeen of 
their own number in doing the job.” The Paramarines are in 
the vanguard when desperate actions must be undertaken. 
They blaze the trail for reinforcement units that bring how- 
itzers, four piece units of seventy-fives and the essential supply 
of ammunition into the necessary position. They set off the 
fuse for the famed Raiders who barge in with automatic rifles, 
sub-machine guns and other weapons, being thoroughly 
equipped and trained to knife their way through enemy strong- 
holds by bayonetting, sniping, gouging and strangling. 

The Paramarine is taught the same tactics. He likewise is 
an expert in these ruthless methods. If anything, he has to be 
even more skilful for he must come into conflict with the 
enemy first. An adept at close range fighting he rushes at 
the Japanese equipped with the tactics of the Comanche Indian 
and the Western outlaw, with the hard-boiled, strong-armed 
method of the gangster and the professional killer. He knows 
what it is to live under machine gun fire. He has crawled 
through barbed wire; he has swung by rope over wide ravines 
carrying a full pack; he has mounted sheer walls and been 
subjected to repeated rifle fre and machine gun fire. He knows 
what a desperate undertaking it is to land on a beach and whip 
his way through heavy surf in order to knock out a few snipers 


_ perched in trees, to wreck a radio station or to burn seaplane 


bases and other installations. 
_A Paramarine is never entirely defenseless as long as he has 


both hands and his feet. A kick correctly delivered breaks the 
-enemy’s knee. A quick blow in the groin with the knee puts a 


Jap out of battle for a long, long time. He knows all the tricks: 


R=ADY TO LEAP 


This Paramarine demonstrates the proper 
method of leaving a flying plane. When the 
jumpmaster says “‘Go!’’ troops leave the 
ship in quick succession. After reaching the 
ground they form into combat units swiftly, 
assemble the weapons which have been 
dropped by ‘chutes and immediately go into 
action against the designated objectives. 


a rabbit punch and the uppercut which if properly delivered 
will drive the upper jawbone into the base of the Jap’s brain. 
A Paramarine cannot be overscrupulous. He has to know how 
to deliver the foulest blows ever seen outside a boxing ring. He 
is not a sentimentalist and there are no Marquis of Queensbury 
rules for hand-to-hand combat. The Paramarine has no illusions 
about the enemy he is fighting. 

Although the exploits of the Paramarines are briefly stated in 
the communiqués they are always the result of careful prepa- 
ration. The supply lines that keep his planes in action stretch 
over hundreds of miles of land and sea to all those factories 
throughout the United States which manufacture supplies that 
are vital to his success. Technically, the problem of giving the 
Paramarines what they need is enormously complex. Thousands 
of gallons of gasoline, spare parts, ammunition, equipment, 
drugs, food, in short, everything necessary to make a fighting 
unit must travel half a world away from the sources which 
provide these necessities. 

It’s a grim and perilous job that the Paramarines have sworn 
to perform in the South Pacific. Inevitably the casualties are 
high. One commander set out on a dangerous mission with 
two hundred men. He returned to his base with one hundred. 
With the hundred survivors he set out a second time to carry 
out his orders. Only twenty-three men remained in his unit 
when the fight was over. No wonder the Paramarines are con- 
sidered the elite of the Marine Corps. The motto of the Leather- 
necks is, “Hit hard and hit often.’ The Paramarines have 
carried this battle cry into the air and behind the enemy lines 
with devastating results. 

Yet the Paramarines were newcomers to the Pacific, and they 
hadn’t seen action prior to Pearl Harbor. Some of the Para- 
marines were Navy or Marine reserves. Some had been at 
Midway. For the most part, however, a year or two ago they 
were college boys, salesmen, miners, machinists and even lawyers 
and doctors. And some of them had never even seen a Jap! 

For these reasons it is all the more remarkable that the Para- 
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LANDING IN DANGEROUS TERRAIN 


Heavily wooded areas provide many hazards for the Paramarines. These men are float- 

ing through the air with the greatest ease, but when they near the treetops they will 

have to manipulate their chutes with skill so as not to be entangled in branches. Prac- 
tise jumps over wooded and rocky ground are held frequently. 


marines constitute one of the most fearless and efficient fighting 
forces in the world today. They have had to work hard and to 
work fast to acquire their knowledge of flying and parachuting 
and to prepare themselves for the terrible conflicts in which they 
have had to take part. In San Diego, California, and in New 
River, North Carolina, they have gone through their basic train- 
ing. They have learned how to jump from large transport 
planes and how to pick up the weapons which were dropped 
to them by parachute. They have learned how to form combat 
units according to prearranged plans, how to assemble their 
weapons swiftly and how to advance against designated objec- 


tives. During these training maneuvers they have fought under 


battle conditions which were simulated with the utmost fidelity. 
No time could be wasted for each man knew that it would not 
be long before he would have to hurl himself from a transport 
plane and plunge into action against the enemy. 

The commanding officers for the Marine parachute troops are 
chosen on the basis of their fighting fitness and outstanding 
records as aviators and parachute experts. These officers select 
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the men who will serve under them. The honor of becoming 
a parachute trooper is given only to those men who have 
volunteered and who are already fully trained as Marines. 
In addition, they must have intelligence, physical endurance 
and a relish for personal combat. 

Average height and weight are necessary because the troops 
must fall at the same rate of speed. A heavy man would fall ~ 
more quickly than the others and a light Paramarine would 
be blown too far away to be able to join his comrades on the 
ground. 

Because of this a Marine Paratrooper must be between 21 
and 32 years old, weighing between 135 and 190 pounds. His 
heart must be stout, his bones and joints unusually strong, his 
eyes keen and his sense of equilibrium perfect. For the man 
who can thus qualify, fifty dollars extra per month is added to 
his base pay. 

The present highly developed system of training parachute 
troops was instituted by the Marine Corps in 1940, after sev- 
eral years of intensive experimentation. Generally it works 


COMING DOWN STAIRS 


As they near the ground some of these troopers are oscillating rather 
badly. When they land they will have to use the ‘“‘tumblers roll.’’ 


GOING UP FOR A PRACTISE JUMP 


These Paramarines are about to take off for a practise leap. They are 
giving the all’s well signal: an ‘‘O’’ formed with thumb and forefinger. 


like this: During the first part of the six weeks’ training course, 
the men are taught to pack their own ’chutes and study land- 
ing methods. Daily conditioning exercises strengthen their 
leg, abdominal and back muscles to withstand the shock of 
landing. 

Then actual manipulation of the parachute is practised in 
-250-foot jumps from huge steel towers. The Paramarines 
are then taken aloft in planes to make their first parachute 
jumps. As their training progresses, the transport carriers 
fly at lower and lower altitudes until the troops are bailing out 
at only a few hundred feet above the ground. 

Speed is essential. In battle training a single plane will dis- 
gorge troops in considerable numbers within an incredibly 
short space of time. This makes it possible for entire combat 
units to land in a small area and lose no time in forming their 
lines. While descending the men are able to “steer” their 
*chutes toward the designated landing place. 

Steering is also employed to avoid landing in water, or in 
other dangerous spots. One method is to pull in the lift web 
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SAFE LANDING 


These men are safely down, but they must act quickly to deflate their 
parachutes by manipulating the shroud lines before the wind gets nasty. 
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A GROUND CREW GOES ALOFT 


Equipped with field packs and rifles these members of the ground crews 


servicing Marine Corps planes are ready for any emergency. 


or lines of the parachute canopy, thus making the resistance 
area smaller and causing a faster fall. This is called “slipping 
a ’chute.” There are other methods of manipulating a ’chute so 
that it will ride along with the wind. However, it is all tricky 
business and considerable skill and practise are necessary. 

The fighting outfit of a Paramarine is a practical many-pur- 
pose ensemble. The chief item is a heavy cloth jumper with 
huge pockets and loose-fitting trousers which tuck into leather 
boots. In jumping he wears three pieces of headgear. First, 
there is a leather helmet that looks like an aviator’s headpiece. 
Over this goes a plastic helmet, and, finally, a steel helmet fits 
over all and covers the back of the head, the sides of the face 
and the forehead. 

The morale of the Marine Corps parachute troops is really 
remarkable. They anticipate with eagerness the day when 
they'll come down in great clusters from scores of transport 
planes and, landing behind enemy lines, destroy or capture am-) 
munition dumps, airports, railheads and highway junctions. 
They know, too, they will be rocketed by the most direct route 
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into the thick of the fighting. All this they knew before they 
volunteered, and the fact the waiting list grows daily, proves the 
popularity of the Paramarine method of warfare. 

Paramarines, however, did not win their place in the Marine 


‘Corps without a fight, without that same “never-give-up” spirit 


that characterizes them today. That spirit was evident back on 
May 22, 1912, when Marine aviation began its history with 
First Lieutenant Alired A. Cunningham, who by sheer per- 
sistence started the aviation branch of the service, thus making 
the Marines the “‘fightin’est” outfit not only on land and sea but 
in the air as well. It was still further back, in 1903, though, 
that Lieutenant Cunningham made his flights as a passenger 
aboard a gas-inflated balloon in Georgia. This started the idea 
oi aviation for the Marines. 


The year 1911 had found Cunningham stationed at the Phila-' 


delphia Marine Barracks as a second lieutenant. There he met 
an inventor named Brown, who had used his last money to build 
an airplane. The lieutenant saw in this an opportunity to get 
at least one Marine in the air and he promptly rented the plane 
for twenty-five dollars a month. His troubles started.. He 
approached Rear Admiral Albert W. Grant for permission to 
use an open field at the Navy Yard as an airdrome. The 
admiral was caustic but in the end he consented. The lieutenant’s 
adventures with “Noisy Nan,” were disheartening. The plane 
would not fly at all, even under normal conditions. 

Speaking of those days Lieutenant Cunningham says, “I 
pleaded with her. I caressed her. I prayed to her to lift her 
skirts and hike, but she never would . . . I learned air things 
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GRADUATION JUMP 


The moment he hit the ground on his first 

jump this man earned his rating as a full- 

fledged U. S. Navy parachute rigger. After 

they have learned to maintain, repair and pack 

all types of ’chutes, riggers must |prove that 

they are absolutely dependable by bailing out 
in ’chutes they themselves have packed. 


STUDYING THE MAP 


Among the many things Paramarines must ac- 

quire is the complex knowledge of map-read- 

ing and map-making. Before taking flight 

these men are studying the terrain on which 
they are going to land. 


from that old girl.’ But Cunningham was not discouraged. 

Later he succeeded in winning over the Aero Club of 
Pennsylvania, and soon the club went to work on their con- 
gressmen and senators. A compromise was finally reached, 


and for calling off his campaign Marine Corps officials prom- | 


ised to send Cunningham to the Naval Aviation Camp at 
Annapolis. There he went and earned his wings. 

To Lieutenant Cunningham goes the credit for attempting 
the first catapult take-off ever attempted from a warship at 
sea. He broke his back in the effort, when the experiment was 
made in 1916 off the battleship North Carolina. Later the 
dauntless Cunningham asked to attend the Army Aviation 
School at San Diego. When his request was approved, he 
became the first officer in the Navy or Marine Corps to be 
ordered to devote himself entirely to land flying. 

When the World War broke out about a year after Cunning- 
ham’s request for transfer (he was then a captain), the Marine 
section of naval aviation consisted of five officers and thirty 
enlisted men, all stationed at Pensacola, Florida. In all, four 
Marine squadrons of land fighting planes and a headquarters 
company was organized before the War’s end to operate under 
the Navy as the Day Wing Command of the Northern Bomb- 
ing Group in the Dunkirk area. They concentrated on anti- 
submarine activities, patroling and bombing U-boats’ bases at 
Ostend, Zeebrugge and Bruges. ; 

For a comparatively small outfit, the Marines did an out- 
standing job in the first war. In one of their bombing attacks 
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ee: a tougher land and he had to 

: fight harder with nature and the ele- 
‘ments. He had to do more hunting, 
The new life toughened the fiber of 
the Maori and made him a better war- 
rior. His life was essentially much 
the same. In theory, Maori society 
was divided into three classes. ‘There 
was the class of chiefs and rangitiras 
(counsellors) of good birth who were 
the heads of the tribal group. Then 
there was the class of commoners. 
The lowest class. was made up of 
slaves. The basis of Maori society 
was the family group—a large family 
group presided over by a grandfather 
or a great grandfather. What made 
Maori society function was really the 
power of public opinion, the mana 
and personal influence of the chiefs, 
and the working of certain beliefs 
and customs such as tapu (that which 
was sacred and forbidden) and muru 
(the licensed plundering of other 
people’s property upon sufficient pro- 
vocation). A Maori knew that evil 
would be punished by muru, or by 
the supernatural, or by public opinion, 
and so he was a social and law abid- 
ing person, 

_ The world today regards the Maori 
as a resourceful and skilful fighter. 
He has always been. In the old days 
‘before the white man, fighting was 
‘the chief pastime, just as football 
is nowadays. The causes for quarrels 
were many: quarrels over women, 
disputes over land boundaries, the op- 
eration of muru, a desire to avenge 
some insult, murder, slight, curse— 
these were sufficient for the chief 
to blow the war trumpet and call 
together the manpower of the tribe. 
War parties assembled willingly. The 
‘warriors stripped to the waist, were 
rendered tapu by being baptized in 
the nearby stream by the tohunga. 
‘Then they whipped up their courage 
and enthusiasm by dancing the defiant 
haka while the priests uttered prayers 
and incantations. The war party 
usually consisted of about 140 war- 
riors. Its line of march was strewn 
with omens and it was good luck if 
‘man, woman or child crossed their 
path—he or she was slain on the 
spot and the warriors were delighted 
that the war gods had provided them 
with a sacrifice. 

The people who were about to be 
attacked retired to their fortified vil- 
lages and prepared for a seige. The 
favorite time for the attack was just 
before dawn, and when the village 
was taken by assault or when one 
side fled from the field, the prisoners 
were either slain outright or reserved 
for slaves. The flesh of warriors was 
tapw for women, so only men could 
eat the flesh of those slain. 

Before the white man’s weapons 

‘turned sport to slaughter, fighting 
was governed by a rigid code of 
rules. Personal bravery and disre- 
gard of death were all important. It 
was just as important to know how 
to die correctly as it was to live 
correctly. The fallen warrior might 
offer his own precious greenstone 
weapon to his foeman to complete 
the kill. 

It is remarkable thing that the old 
Maori’s favorite weapon resembled 
the modern rifle and bayonet, and the 
technique was much the same as mod- 


ern bayonet fighting. He was always 
a hand to hand fighter and thus his» 


THE FIGHTING MAORIS OF NEW ZEALAND 
(Continued from page 9) 


favorite weapon was a light slender 
weapon with which to guard or strike. 
He carried a thrusting club of bone 
or greenstone for in-fighting. 

In ancient and in modern times the 
Maori was a military engineer of 
considerable genius. His fortified 
villages, complete with stockades, 
ditches, observation towers, enfilad- 
ing platforms and fighting stages, 
were model defense works. 

When the white man came to New 
Zealand he found a brave, intelligent 
and warlike people ready to contest 
settlement. Converted to Christianity 
by the missionaries in the early nine- 
teenth century, the Maori nevertheless 
resisted colonization and settlement at 
first passively by refusing to sell land, 
and then by force. The Maori wars 
in New Zealand lingered on until 
1872. The wars ended and both 
Maoris and pakeha settled. down to 
work out a peaceful solution to the 
problem of living together. The in- 
telligence of the Maori solved the 
problem—he adapted himself to Euro- 
pean ways without losing what was 
best in his own culture. He enjoys 
citizenship with the white man and 
is represented in Parliament by four 
members of his own race. His peo- 
ple multiply and he prospers. Today, 
Maoris own their own farms, live in 
village communities, enter into all 
walks of town and country life, and 
by their close social and political or- 
ganization have successfully put the 
pressure on succeeding governments. 

Ruatoria, on the east coast of the 
North Island, is a typical modern 
Maori center. On a Saturday after- 
noon you will see fine physical speci- 


mens of the race riding down from , 


the cattle and sheep stations on the 
hills, to spend the half holiday in 
town. Clad in riding breeches and 
colored jerseys under a lumber 
jacket or short coat, they watch the 
local football game and then do their 
shopping. There is a dance later, 
and the pretty wahines come out in 
their best. Midnight finds them rid- 
ing and yelling on the road home to 
the hills. Another week is over and 
tomorrow is a day of rest—for the 
Maori is a good Christian. 

When the war broke out, at a great 
meeting of the tribes, the king and in- 
dependent chiefs pledged their loyalty 
to King George and offered their 
young fighting men. Young tribesmen 
gathered at Palmerston North—a 
large agricultural district in the North 
Island—and one of the best staff offi- 
cers in New Zealand was assigned the 
task of welding the Maori into a 
fighting battalion. Their battalion 
song “Maori Battalion March to Vic- 
tory,’ is the most popular song in 
the New Zealand Forces. 

They preserve the old fighting tra- 
ditions of their forefathers, and they 
have performed deeds of valor which 
will be told for many years in the 
tribal meeting houses. 

The spirit of the famous ohane 
chief Rewi still lives. Just as those 
two companies charged through the 
enemy to rejoin their comrades on 
Crete, so did Rewi, in his last battle 
a Orakau, lead his fighting Maniapoto 
through the British besiegers, when in 
reply to a demand for surrender, he 
shouted: “We will fight on forever, 


forever—Ake, Ake!” 
Pe 


e 
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the telephone wire that ran alongside 
the line to the border. Every call 
that came through from headquarters 
in Djibouti, Robin answered as though 
he were still sitting on the end of the 
line at Ali Sabiet. 

Meanwhile Raynal had sent his 
speediest’ trucks lumbering over the 
desert, skirting the roads which his 
own fifth columnists had warned 
him was mined, northeastwards to 
Oueha. With swift-striking com- 
mando tactics, Raynal’s picked 
Senegalese troops captured the vital 
radio-station before the guard could 
evén turn! out, At the point of a 
gun, the radio-operator continued 
to report to Djibouti that all was 
well. 

Meanwhile, with part of the Brit- 
ish troops, I had moved forward 
myself into French Somaliland. 
Raynal still had to get through 
Djibouti’ s fortifications where the 
main body of troops were fully pre- 
pared to shoot it out because other- 
wise Antoine’s stooges might have 
shot them first. And if Raynal 
were opposed, he would find him- 
self badly outnumbered and faced 
with superior equipment. 

The countryside was either black 
broken rock or else scrub desert 
stretching away to distant lavender 
mountains. There was never any 
water, and the sun dried you up like 
a prune long before midday. I 
rather hoped Raynal would pull his 
rabbits out of the hat quite fast. In 
Burma, correspondents who wanted 
to moyed right up with the troops, 
shared their life, shared their dan- 
gers. But in Burma there was no 
plan. Here in French Somaliland, 
there was a plan, and they couldn’t 
afford to have a correspondent give 
it away by indiscreet cables. 

So while I sat out in the middle 
of nowhere, slapping elusive flies, 
and dying for a drink of some- 
thing besides rusty water, Raynal 
was using more of his fifth column 
measures to bring over Djibouti’s 
troops. In the midst of it, he sent 
over a plane with leaflets to tell 
Djibouti citizens that everything was 
over except the shouting. Djibouti 
citizens suddenly came to life after 
two years starvation or near starva- 
tion, ganged up on Antoine and his 
group, and packed them into a 
train. Major Antoine didn’t quite 
know what happened but at Che- 
bele where the line had been cut 
he and the rest were promptly ar- 
rested. Governor Dupont came up 
behind in a nice little motor rail- 
car and signed an agreement with 
Chancel by which Bayardelle was 
to take over, representing the Fight- 
ing French. 

On December 28 I came into 
Djibouti just behind Raynal’s troops. 
The inhabitants were cheering and 


they had hung out flags of all allied 
nations including the stars and 
stripes. Otherwise the city was 
the saddest thing I’ve seen consid- 
ering that there had been no devas- 
tation. All the shops were closed, 
the native quarter had fallen into 
ruins, and in the dining room of the 


main hotel there was nothing to eat — 


except haricot beans. Most of the 


population of 18,000 had deserted 


the city because of the blockade. ~ 

I was curious to see Antoine’s house 
as I had heard there was a nice swim- 
ming pool attached. Strangely enough 
the place was occupied by two women 


in uniform. They were members of — 


the British Women’s Transport Serv- 
ice who had been “In the front line” 


with the handful of British troops ~~ 


moving up behind the French. 
The house looked as though a cy- 
clone had hit it. Antoine had spent 


‘BLOODLESS VICTORY IN FRENCH SOMALILAND 


his last free hour smashing up the 


furniture and burning his papers. 

So had the Italian Armistice Com- 
mission. But they had overlooked 
one drawer full of fancy decorations 
and epaulets and a locker full of fancy 
liquors. Decorations were a dime a 
dozen but whisky in Djibouti was then 
costing the equivalent of fifty U.S. 
dollars a bottle. We had quite a 
party. 

General Fowkes staff had set up 
their offices in a school. Everywhere 
there were pictures of Marshall Peé- 
tain. Blackboards were crammed 
with Pétains precept’s about 
try, work and family” and philosophic 


deductions that were more involved — 


than Hegel. 

In Raynal’s headquarters a huge 
photo of Pétain had already been 
neatly painted, on the breast, with a 
Loraine cross. 

Two days later, General Le Gentil- 
homme, on his way to Madagascar, 
arrived in Djibouti and it seemed as if 
every member of Djibouti’s remaining 
four thousand inhabitants turned out 
to greet him. Thousands of Djibouti’s 
troops, now recruited to the Allied 
cause, marched down the once desert- 
ed esplanade, and then went back 
home to turn on their radios, returned 
to them after two years confiscation. 
Quite a lot of them tuned in on Axis 
stations because they didn’t know any 
better, and they learned that their 
city had been heavily bombarded by 
British warships and what was left 
of their buildings was a mass of 
flames ! 

The most amusing part however, 
was the bit about “Djibouti’s streets 
being knee-deep in corpses.’ The 
Axis radio described that part rather 
well. They knew just how it looked. 
Considering what was happening to 
their own troops in Russia just then, 


there was no excuse for their not 


knowing what streets knee-deep in 
corpses looked like. 
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shoot in all directions. All this 
sounds hike a closely guarded mili- 
tary secret; actually, it can be read 
in Japanese publications and Ger- 
man books. 

One day my Russian friends took 
me down to the harbor, through an 
impressive array of sentries with bay- 
enets on their rifles. There was sun- 
Shine, the waters in the harbor were 
greenish, peaceful, and the small 
islands looked innocent and cheerful. 


- It was hard to believe that in the 
_.. Sheltered 


islands 
torpedo 


inlets of those 
destroyers were anchored, 


and submarine chasers. The 
commercial port was bristling with 
activities. I saw the flags of many 


seafaring nahons; goods were stored 
en the decks. The harbor is four 
miles long and one mile broad. Prior 
fe the war it was the commercial 
center on Asia’s Pacific Coast, an out- 
let for Siberia, Northern Manchuria, 
Mongolia, kept open all winter long by 
ice breakers. The stone moles, pon- 
teen stages and storage warehouses 
were bmlt in the First World War, 


when American troops with other 
Allied deiachmenis were fighting 


against the Bolsheviks. I saw dry 
docks, a floating dock, repair shops, 
engineering shops, the yards of the 


_ Dobrofiot, but it became obvious that 


the docking and repair facilities were 
only second-rate, compared with the 
great naval bases of Singapore, Kobe, 
Pearl Harbor. 

There are anti-aircraft guns every- 
Where and all strategic entrances of 
the harbor are well fortified. The 
entire Far Eastern fleet is based in 
and around Vladivostok. There are 
no capital ships, and Jane's Fighiing 
Ships, the authoritative naval work, 
Says that “very litile reliable informa- 
tion is obtainable; shipbuilding still 
proceeds ai a low rate.” There are 
medium-sized destroyers, a few cruis- 


ers (launched in 1915), motor torpedo 


boats, mime layers, mine 
trawlers and smaller craft 

The really important ships cannot 
be seen. Like the Germans, the Rus- 
stans didn’t have time to build a great 
battle fleet: they concentrated on sub- 
marmes, a2 purely offensive weapon. 
There are more than a hundred subs 
under the harbor’s cold 
waters; perhaps twice as many. Some 
of them are said to be obsolete; but 
there are a few ulira-modern, well- 
armed underwater cruisers which 
could raise havoc with Jap shipping all 
over the Japan sea. Vladivostok sub- 
Maries are the reason why even in the 
Summer oi 1943 Russian freighters 
are sill carrymg American lend-lease 
supplies through the closely guarded 
Jap channels. 

Before the war, Vladivostok was 
ome of the world’s fascmatimes cross- 
roads. The atmosphere was similar 
to that m other great poris. There 
Were mysterious women like those m 
Shanghai, gambling houses like those 
m Panama and Port Said, a weird 
Mixture of people. races, languages 
such as are found m Singapore or 
Alexandria. There were the Japs, 
Img m their own quarters above 
the “European” part of the town; 
German “tourists.” walkmg all over 
the place with their hard, dipped 
steps, very interested m the sights, 
dumbing up the terraces toward the 


sweeping 


summit of the mountain called “Eagle's 
Nest® from where one has a very 
good view over the town, the bay, 
“Russian Island” with its fortifica- 
tions, and the sea. There were Dutch, 
Swedish, French, Canadian mariners, 
stranded or fugitives from their ships; 
and there was the Korean part of 
the town, behind the mountain, where 
a few years ago you couldn't walk at 
night without a weapon. They say 
in Vladivostok that this quarier with 
its dirty alleys, secret opium dens, 
muddy sidewalks, dwelling places for 
criminals had to be burned down every 
four or five years, as the only possible 
disinfectant against the epidemics of 
cholera, plague or small-pox which 


originated. there. Only twenty years ~ 


ago gangsters had their hidden dens 
between these dilapidated huts which 
they would leave only to attack banks 
and rich merchants, rob the vodka 
shops and gambling houses—and re- 
turn to their hiding places. 

The Soviets have cleaned up the 
place but they can’t clean up its mem- 
ories and the old members of the 
citizenry are still spinning their sin- 
ister tales with horrifying details of 
corrupt officials, hard-drinking, gam- 
bling officers, spies and secret agents. 
Viadivosiok is a city of dark secrets. 
I met a few men who wore civilian 
clothes and had OGPU written all 
over their face. And they told me of 
French “waiters” and Russian “shop- 
keepers” who were found lying in a 
muddy side street, with a bullet in 
their head, and no trace of the assas- 
sins. Part of these tales may be 
fiction but there is no doubt that men 
do suddenly disappear in Vladivostok 
and the city has more unsolved mys- 
teries than any other Asiatic port. 

Fairly recent was the story of a 
Jap restaurant owner who kepi a little 
place near the harbor which was ire- 
quented by Koreans and Chinese sail- 
ors. Their ships were engaged in a 
sort of coastwise trade between Vladi- 
vostok and the small pirate harbors 
between Amoy and Foochow; when- 
ever the sailors came back from sea, 
the Jap would be seen writing long 
letters to his relatives im the old town 
of Kyoto across the Japan Sea. A 
few days later the Jap armies along 
the Chma coast would start another 
drive against some Chinese stronghold. 
Qne day in-the Fall of 1938 the Jap 
was killed in a strange accident m a 
grain elevator; the sailors didn’t come 
back; and the Russians had elimmated 
one of Japan’s best agents m Viadi- 
vostok. When I heard the story, it 
sounded new and intriguing; today 
I'd have told my mformants that the 
restaurant owner probably had a com- 
mission in the Imperial Navy. 

War and death are an old song 
with the people of Vladivostok. Ever 
since Russia received the area by the 
Treaty of Aigun in 1858 and Nikolai 
Muraviefi, the conqueror of the Amur 
region, selected the site as the best 
location for a military post and com- 
mercial pori, there has been fighting 
and bloodshed. There were the native 
faces. and the Whites, and the Reds, 
and there was the chaotic time, after 
the downfall of the Tsarist regime, 
when Siberia became a stronghold 
against the Bolsheviks and Vladi- 
vostok Became a cenier oi coniusing 
events. In April 1918 British and 


janine marines” baad gee in the” 
harbor to maintain order and help 


the Czechoslovak Legions who had 
been fighting their way from the Ural 
along the track of the Trans-Siberian 
Railroad, battling the Bolsheviks, try- 
ing to reach their Allies. 

By June 1918 all Bolsheviks were 
driven out of Vladivostok; the Czechs 
set up a local Government; American 
marines, two regiments from the 
Philippines, appeared ; the whole Allied 
Force, Americans, British, French, 
Japanese, with a sprinkling of Iialians, 
Serbians and White Russians, was 
under the command of the Japanese 
General Otani. In January 1919 an 
agréement for joint Allied control of 
the Siberian railways was signed in 
Tokyo. Meanwhile, chaos grew in 
Viadivostok. People all over Siberia 
were dying by the thousands of star- 
vation—and on the wharves of the 
harbor American supplies (food, cot- 
ton, machinery, railroad equipment) 
were piled up. The Allied efforts of 
intervention collapsed. The Bolsheviks 
took over and the area became the 
Far Eastern Soviet Socialist Republic. 
All Allied troops left; all but the Japs 
who had taken a sudden liking to the 
Russian harbor. It took years of 
negotiations to get them out; as late 
as October, 1922, there were two thou- 
sand Jap troops in the harbor. The 
last Jap left Vladivostok on October 
22. The Russians say we may be 
sure they will never come back. 

Viadivostok’s only connection with 
western and middle-Russia and the 
country’s oil and industrial areas is the 
famed Trans-Siberian Railway, which 


was completed only in 1917 as a one- 


track line. Since in its eastern part it 
runs close to the border, it is highly 
vulnerable. The Russians constructed 
a second track, complete with a second 
set of bridges, tunnels and viaducts 
that was opened seven years ago. One 
year later, in 1936, another line was 


OUR INDIANS DEMAND THEIR RIGHTS 
(Continued from page 25) 


at the heart of this everyday life is 
the land, land on which the Pueblos 
setile, Iand on which the Navajos 
rove. Always the land. To quote 
Commissioner Collier again: “The In- 
dian m his own land has been vir- 
tually a man without a country. Theo- 
retically and legally an American citi- 
zen, he has witnessed the forced dis- 
integration of his own tribal and 
social structures, has been in large 
measure debarred from any participa- 
tion m the civic life of white com- 
munities, and has been paternally gov- 
erned by an absolutist bureaucratic. 
administration. It is not surprising 
that most of the Indians as groups 
have become the victims of a pro- 
found psychosis, which has shattered 
their courage, hope and energy.” 


and wide, year swamps. 
Russians contend that even a Jap s 
prise attack against the T 
Siberian Railway which would cut « 
the Soviet Far East from the rest © 
Russia would not prove fatal to Vladi 
vostok. Economically the region & 
said to be self-sufficient; Allied hely 
could reach the fortress by way 0 
Alaska, Unalaska, the powerful Ru 
sian base of Petropavlovsk on Kz 
chatka, and the secondary base 6 
Nikolajewsk on” the mouth of the 
Amur. 

On my last night in Viadivostok = 
walked up to the hill above the to 
accompanied by a young Russian 
There was the town at our feet, 
liantly lighted, the dark bay with 
lights of warships and freighters, 
colorful lamps around a Nippon Y: 
Kaisha passenger liner, ready to 
for Japan. The sound of gay mu 
came up from the ship, and where 
giant gun barrels were hidden b 
the rocky mountains, there was 
ness and a deep, roaring sound, as | 
many muffled engines. 
sound of music and the distant roa1 
of planes; it was typical of the un 
phoney atmosphere of peace 2a 
Vladivostok. 

The Russian flyer had the same 
thought. “Some day,” he said, = 
musingly at the colorful garlands of 
lamps, “there won't be any music. 
Nothing but the roaring of ple 
When?” He shrugged. “Who knows 
But the day will come. Incidenta 
do you know the meaning of the w 
“Vladivostok ?” 

T shook my head. : 

He was still staring down. 
means, ‘Conquest of the Eas?” r 

+ =P & 


However, that is not the whe 
story. Today the Indian can ma 
his voice heard and he has pow 
friends among the whites who 
make their voices heard even ab 
his. “The historic policy was 
Indian property must pass to 
whites.” Commissioner Collier sta 
“that Indian organization must be 
pressed and prevented; that 
family life must be dismembered ; 
Indian cultures must be killed; 
that Indians as a race must die. 
present policy is that Indian ; 
must not pass to whites; that In 
organization must be encouraged 
assisted; that Indian family life 
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AIRWAYS TO PEACE 
By Wendell Willkie 


The article which follows was written by 
Wendell Willkie as a running commentary 
en an exhibition called “Airways to Peace: 
An Exhibition of Geography for the Fu- 
ture” at the Museum of Modern Art in 
New York City. Consisting of maps, 
spheres, models, photography, drawings, 
paintings and photomurals the exhibition 
presents a vivid and illuminating pano- 
rama of the world of the air from its be- 
ginning in ancient myths of bird men to 
its present struggle for air supremacy and 
its future possibilities for world peace. 
In October the exhibition will go on tour 
to the principal cities of the United States. 
As a graphic presentation of the develop- 
ment of aviation and its future possibili- 
ties “Airways to Peace” is a unique and 
thrilling achievement. We urge all our 
members who live in or near our larger 


cities to watch for its arrival. 
* * * 


We have always known two kinds of 
geography. Nature drew the oceans, con- 
tinents, mountains, rivers and plains. Men 
etched in cities and national boundaries. 
For our well-being, we have tried to har- 
monize natural and man-made geography. 

But the modern airplane creates a new 
geographical dimension. A _ navigable 
ocean of air blankets the whole surface of 
the globe. There are no distant places 
any longer: the world is small and the 
world is one. —The American people must 
grasp these new realities if they are to 
play their essential part in winning the 
war and building a world of peace and 
freedom. This exhibition tells the story 
of airways to peace. 

From the beginning of history, man has 
made maps to match his expanding 
knowledge of his surroundings. Homer’s 
world, a little flat disk around the Medi- 
terranean, grew slowly into a sphere. 

Since the sixteenth century, Mercator’s 
projection has been accepted as a reason- 
ably workable picture of the world. Mari- 
ners have used it for hundreds of years. 
But its conception is dangerously mislead- 
ing in our air age. The course over the 
top of the world is now clearly the 
shortest and the speediest way to friend 
and enemy alike, a course impassable to 
ocean ships. But the frozen waters and 
icy wastes around the North Pole offer 
no major obstacles to the swift ships of 
the air. Man must re-draw his world. 

Men’s imaginations have been excited 
by the soaring of birds since before the 
dawn of history. Among our most 
cherished legends is the daring tale of 
Tearus with his wax-fastened wings. Leon- 
ardo, in that great awakening of minds, 
the Renaissance, dreamed of flight. When- 
ever there was intellectual ferment in the 
world, men wrestled with the problem. 


- With Montgolfier’s balloon the ancient 


dream began to come true. It was on a 
memorable December seventeenth in 1903 
that Orville Wright first rose from the 
ground in a power-propelled machine, 


Wilbur standing on the ground to steady 
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the slight wings as his brother took off 
from a monorail. Man had begun his con- 
quest of the air. In the years since, in- 
trepid adventurous spirits, often at the 
cost of life itself, have triumphed again 
and again. Today, so vast is the vision 
that the giant planes which fill our skies 
seem mere experiments for the accom- 
plishments of tomorrow. 

Americans have been pacemakers in the 
new science of the air which has revolu- 
tionized geography. And our inventive 
and industrial genius will play a leading 
role in re-shaping the world through the 
progress of that science. 

Over Sicily and Attu, over Panama and 
Guadalcanal, America’s flying men are 
mobilized against the enemies of democ- 
racy. From Africa and Australia, from 
England and China, they patrol the air. 
All over the globe, in concord with their 
Allies, they are smashing at the bastions 
of tyranny. 

The airplane holds the power of life 
or death over civilization. We are using 
this mighty weapon to the utmost to de- 
feat the aggressors. When that job is 
done, we must determine to dedicate the 
wings of the world to the purposes of 
peace. 

The Axis plan of world conquest was 
founded on geo-politics. This doctrine 
has backfired on its sponsors. 

Germany has failed to subjugate Rus- 
sia. The Mediterranean lies open to the 
ships of all the Allies. Those stepping- 
stones to the Americas, Iceland and 
Greenland, Dakar and Natal, are in the 
hands of the United Nations. The plan 
has failed. 

The United States, Russia, the British 
Commonwealth and China and all the 
United Nations, working together, have 
strategic advantages of geography and re- 
sources which the enemy can never hope 
to match. 

It is true that the supply lines from the 
Allied arsenal to the fighting fronts are 
long; that planes and ships can be de- 
stroyed. But the air and water on which 
they move are indestructible. The Axis 
network of railroad and highway trans- 
portation is shorter, but bombers can 
cripple it beyond repair. 


BJECTS: to create and promote interest in travel 
and exploration; to furnish its members informa- 
tion of travel and secure concessions for them; to 
work for the betterment of transportation facilities; 
to arouse public interest in the conservation of our 


natural resources, the preservation of historic sites; « 
the development of our National Parks and _play- 


grounds, and of our waterways, the protection of our 
forests and our wild animal and bird life; to assist 
the good roads, safety first, city beautiful, and all 
movements that make travel safe and attractive; and 
to establish a closer relationship with the peoples of 
the world in order to secure the cause of international 
peace and justice. 


Our one great aim, beyond military vic- 
tory, must be to create a world of free- 
dom, opportunity, justice and lasting 
peace. Only so can the cruel cost of war 
be justified. 

Vision and courage will be as necessary 
for the winning of the peace as for the 
winning of the war. We must learn that 
narrow nationalism and racial and re- 
ligious intolerance are suicidal. We must 
understand that economic freedom is as 
important as political freedom. We must 
accept our full responsibility for Ameri- 
ca’s share in the tremendous tasks of re- 
construction. 

Peace must be planned on a world 
basis. Continents and oceans are plainly 
only parts of a whole seen from the air. 
And it is inescapable that there can be no 
peace for any part of the world unless the 
foundations of peace are made secure 
throughout all parts of the world. Our 
thinking in the future must be world- 
wide. 


WAR TRAINS GOING WEST 


The nation’s railroads are now movy- 


ing, each month, approximately six times 


more Army freight and about five times 
more troops than in the first World War, 
Colonel E. C. R. Lasher, Deputy Chief, 
Traffic Control Division, Army Transpor- 
tation Corps, disclosed in a recent ad- 
dress. 

As the war progresses, Colonel Lasher 
said, the transportation demands of the 
War Department upon the railroads will 
continue to increase. “This,” he warned, 
“must be reckoned with in all delibera- 
tions on the future of the transportation 
situation in this country.” 

Colonel Lasher revealed that Army 
traffic is carried greater distances than 
civilian traffic. In 1942, he stated, the 


- average haul of War Department freight 


was approximately 700 miles as compared 
with 450 miles for the country as a whole, 
and the average distance each soldier 
traveled on a trip was 800 miles as com- 
pared with 120 miles for the nation. 
Troop movements, he added, accounted 
for about 20 per cent of the total passen- 
ger-miles of the railroads. 

Declaring that when we start offensive 
action against Japan on a large scale, we 
will not be able to do it on a “shoestring,” 
the Army officer continued: 

“Tt will mean the bitterest kind of sus- 
tained compaigning against an enemy 
that is both professional and proficient. 
The Japanese will not come over here to 
be beaten. We must go over in his front 
yard and dig him out. We must beat him 
at his own game and on his own ground. 
Compared to do what we must do, our 
present activity against the Japanese is ex- 
ceedingly modest.” 

Our forces in the Western Pacific will 
greatly increased. The railroads have a 
mighty job to do. 
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OUR MEN NEED 


»BOOKS « 


SEND 


ALL YOU CAN SPARE 


GOO D:'BOO KS 
Brae OO-.N: TT HE 
MARCH from your 
bookshelves to our 
fighting men. Get them 
out — leave them at 
the nearest collection 
center or public li- 
brary for the 1943 
VICTORY BOOK 
CAMPAIGN. 


* 
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and brought into the stream of Amer- 
ican culture as a whole; and that the 
Indian as a race must not die but 
must grow and live.” 

And one sees it growing and living 
in the pueblos of the Rio Grande. In 
the everyday life of the Indians as 
farmers, as builders of homes, as art- 
ists, as responsible members of their 
own communities. The new policy of 
encouraging the Indian to develop 
along ‘his own lines is one which will 
lead to the permanent enrichment of 
American life as a whole. As lovers 
of the land, 800,000 Indians before 
the white man came, lived in what is 
now the continental United States in 
a way that they derived the 
maximum benefit from nature without 
inflicting damage upon the country 
they inhabited. Of course, there is 
no comparison between 800,000 and 
133,000,000 people, but the basic truth 
is that. the 800,000 reverenced nature, 
lived in harmony with nature; they 
did not destroy forests and give the 
land over to floods and erosion. When 
the white men came they not only de- 
stroyed the Indians—almost—but they 
did grave damage to the land by over- 
exploitation of its apparently limitless 
resources. The Indian population is 
now 350,000 (excluding Alaska) and 
the total area of their lands, in place 
of a continent, is roughly 56,000,000 
acres. However, the population de- 
cline has been checked—in 1935 the 
Indian population increased nearly 


such 


OUR INDIANS DEMAND THEIK RIGHTS _ 


(Continued from page 32) 


twice as fast as the general United 


States population, according to the 


National Resources Planning Board— 
and if the present rate continues there 
will be as many Indians, less than 
forty years from now, as there were 
when the white men, dynamic but de- 
structive, arrived. Moreover, taking 
land away from the Indians has now 
stopped; the new policy is to return 
it. In the 45 years before 1933, 
90,000,000 acres were stripped from 
the tribes; since 1933, 5,000,000 acres 
have been restored. 

“The Indian ‘problem’ is 
insoluble problem,’ Mr. Collier has 
stated. “The essence of the new 
Indian policy is to restore the Indians 
to mental, physical, social and eco- 
nomic health; and to guide them, in 
friendly fashion, toward liberating 
their rich and abundant energies for 
their own salvation and for their own 
unique contribution to the civilization 
of America.” 

In the art of government, of de- 
mocracy, the white man can teach the 
Indian little—because he already ex- 
celled before our modern “ways of 
life” were contemplated. In fact, as 
Aldous Huxley says in Ends and 
Means, we ourselves may go to the 
Indian to learn something about the 
art of government. Their ability to 


not an 


conduct their own affairs and to run 
their own lives was recognized by 
their Spanish conquerors symbolized 
by the silver-headed canes presented 


THE PARAMARINES HIT HARD AND 


they killed thirty German officers and 
three hundred men; in another opera- 
tion they dropped over a ton and a 
half of food to a French regiment cut 
off and surrounded by Germans, and 
they did it in face of terrific anti- 
aircraft fire. For participation in this 
action Captain Robert S. Lytle and 
Captain Francis P. Mulcahy were 
awarded the Distinguished Service 
Cross. 

Since the World War Marine Avi- 
ation has been expanded and has done 
much pioneering work in long distance 
hops and scientific advancement of 
flying. For instance, the Navy gave 
the Distinguished Flying Cross to 
Captain Alton N, Parker for partici- 
pating in a flight, December 5, 1929, 
as test pilot over unexplored regions 
of the Antarctic with Admiral Rich- 
ard E. Byrd’s expedition. The flight 
led to the establishment of this coun- 
try’s claim to a large portion of the 
region and to the discovery of a new 
mountain range. 

Currently, out there in the South 
Pacific, the Paramarine carries on the 


(Continued from page 30) 


Marine Aviation traditions. When he's 
not flying, he does as he did back in 
“Doot camp.” He cleans his hut and 
does his laundry, only his “hut” is 
more frequently a dug-out near his 
plane. Often when he’s not parachut- 
ing behind enemy lines his day’s spent 
in practice dogfights, patrol flights and 
in dodging jungle flies that have a 
way of boring into human flesh as 
effectively as any bullet. 

These practice maneuvers on Gua- 
dalcanal are not confined to the air; 
they require as well land action that 
relates to the defense of their position 
wherever it may be. They must sand- 
bag positions for the protection of AA 
guns and dig holes in the lush earth 
in which to place the guns. In fact, 
the Marines man the AA guns and 
searchlights twenty-four hours a day. 

It is because of the valiant, in- 
genious and daring action of the 
Marines and their stars, the Para- 
marines, that tanned, genial, gray- 
haired Admiral Chester W. Nimitz, 
who took over the Pacific fleet after 
Pearl Harbor, was able to say, re- 


to pueblo governors hundreds of y 
ago by the Spanish throne as an | 
dication of their rights to certain lands 
and to home rule. This same recog- 
nition was extended also by President 
Abraham Lincoln, who presented te 
the pueblo governors who went 
Washington, seeking the return 
their, lands, a second set of silver- 
headed canes inscribed with his name, 
Bearing all these facts in mind— 
the Indian’s love of the land, his 
struggle against almost overwhelmi 
odds to hold on to that land, t 
renaissance that came when his rights — 
were recognized, his art, his religio 
his power of self-government 
present agitation when faced with 
survey of dam sites on certain pueblos 
can be understood. He and his frien 
feel that they cannot wait until t 
facts have been gathered and the © 
feasibility of various schemes has — 
been considered. They might be will- 
ing to admit the wisdom of building 
dams—but not on their sacred soil. 
“T do not want to be too sure,” > 
Commissioner C ollier told me, “but 
my own impression is that the studies, 
when completed, will indicate that the — 
dam at San Felipe should not i 
built.’ He also stated that test drill- — 
ing will not be carried out near the — 
kivas. Whatever is done wil} be done — 
without hurry, according to present : 


= 


indications. And in what is done the 
voice of the Indian will be heard. 
Me nck of 
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ferring to the past year’s accom- 
plishments in the Pacific, that the most — 
important contribution of these men | 
was the “restoration of confidence of 
the people of the United States in- 
their armed forces.” ae 


After Pearl Harbor, when people — 1 
asked, “Where’s the Navy?” these 
Marines gave back their answer: th 
Gilbert-Marshalls raid, the Wake an 
Marcu operations, the battles of | the 
Coral Sea, Midway and the Solomons. | 
The Coral Sea victory undoubtedly 
sidetracked an invasion of New © | 
Guinea by way of Port Moresby. The e 
Solomons loom large in a thrust at 
Japan. And with each succeeding bat- | 
tle, with each new communiqué say- 
ing, “The Marines have landed an 
have the situation well in hand, 
United States strength in the Ori 
ental war theater grows. 

The Marines and the Paramarin 
continue to contribute to this aug 
menting strength, for they never for 
get their motto: “Hit hard and often 
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Can You Create 
A Room 
Like This? 


You can if you possess accurate knowledge of the laws of color, 
harmony and arrangement; not otherwise. Instinctive good taste, 


even a flair for color is not enough. 


Real imaginative genius went into the color scheme and arrangement of tnis_gracious room. 
The walls of pine give a soft colored background which sets off the Oriental rug in 
small design and soft colors, The draperies have a design in yellows, greens and red. 


SERENE BEAUTY IS NEVER 
HAPHAZARD 


Often it is spontaneous, 
but always it is the result 
of instinctive good taste 
expressing itself through 
the principles of color 
harmony and design 
which have been built 
up through centuries of 
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The Fixed Background 
II Walls 

III Windows 

IV Ceilings, Floors, Floor 


: Coverings 
evolution. Wa baghessiicbone bit 
The past offers you its tures 
treasures of experience. VI Color and Color 


Schemes 


VII Choice and Arrange- 
ment of Furniture 


VIII Textiles; Hangings 


No longer must you 
spend years to gain the 
knowledge that you 


want. Here is an oppor- IX Choosing, Framing 
tunity to learn the prin- and Hanging Pictures 
ciples that must be fol- X Painted Furniture 

lowed in creating for XI Furnishing the Apart- 


ment 
XII Historical Background 
XIII Continued 


, XIV The Renaissance Style 
XV The Baroque Style 
XVI The Rocco Style 

XVII The Neo-Classic Style 


yourself a home which 
reflects your personality 
and good taste. 


THE ARTS & DECORATION 
HOME STUDY COURSE IN 
INTERIOR DECORATION 


Opens up to you new vis- 
tas of beauty, puts latent 
talent to work and enhances the joy of creating. 
It has the practical value of extremely useful 
knowledge. It will enable you to save money in 
the furnishing and decorating of your home 


WHAT OUR STUDENTS SAY 


| want to tell you that | have enjoyed the course more than anything | 
have ever done and your understanding helpfulness and cordiality are 
things | shall never forget. 
> > 
| shall always speak of your wonderful course and the valuable knowledge 
gained. | cannot begin to tell you what a help your course has been to 
me and how thankful | am to have had the privilege of working with you. 
ss: y\> 


We are moving into an old house which is being remodeled to our re- 
quirements, Your course has been very helpful to me in supervising this 
work, | should never have had the courage to tackle a job as big as this 
without it. 


The chintz of the sofa has a chocolate ground with design ot harmonize with the hangings. 


The stools are in yellow and the painting gives a color accent to the room. 


through avoiding costly errors. 


It will make pos- 


sible, if you wish, your entering a profession which 
is one of those rare combinations of the utilitarian 


LESSONS IN THE COURSE 


XVIII Jacobean and Restora- 


XIX 


KX 


XXI 


XXII 


XXIII 


XXIV 


XXV 
XXVI 
XXVITI 
XXVIII 
XXIX 


XXX 


tion in England 


William and Mary, 
Queen Anne and 
Early Georgian Styles 


The Age of Chippen- 
dale 


The Adam Period in 
England and America 


American Adaptation 
of British and Conti- 
nental Styles 


The Decorating Pro- 
fession 


Problems and Their 
Solution 


What Is Modern? 
Light and Color 
Use of Space 
New Materials 


Designing a Modern 
Interior 

a. The Modern House 
b. The Modern Shop 


Combining Modern 
and Period Decoration 


and the aesthetic. The 
future holds immense 
possibilities for those 


whoare trained inthis art. 
The Arts & Decoration 
Home Study Course con- 
sists of thirty illustrated 
lessons covering every 
phase of practical decora- 
tion, period furniture and 
the modern. The instruc- 
tion is thorough, each 
student receiving per- 
sonal attention and 
coaching. 

While the course itself is 
unusually complete and 
authoritative special fea- 
tures recently have been 
added to make it clear, 
understandable and en- 
tertaining. Students re- 
ceive textbook, sixteen 
graphic color plates of 
ideal furniture arrange- 
ments for the various 
rooms of the house and 


the latest designs for draperies, color combinations 
with a color chart and portfolio of actual fabric 


samples. 


Nothing has been left undone to make 


this course worthy of its long history of success. 
\ennneeem====:SEND THIS COUPON NOW:==9========% 


Arts AND Decoration Home Strupy Course IN 


= 


INTERIOR DECORATION, 


116 East 16th Street, New York, N. Y. 


Please send me your free booklet describing the Home Study 


Course in Interior Decoration. 


T. Sept. 43 
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Find out about it... now! 


‘Theft and burglary losses are increas- 
ing! Here in one “‘package’’ — one 
insurance policy —is the broadest pro- 
tection ever offered to you. It will 
cover you and your family — at home 
and anywhere else —against loss by 
theft, burglary, holdup and robbery, 


and even by mysterious dissappearance ! 


It costs you less! 


While it provides exceptionally broad 
protection on money and_ personal 


HARTFORD INSURANC: 


Hartford Fire Insurance Company « Hartford Accident and Indemnity Company 


THE TWO HARTFORDS WRITE PRACTICALLY EVERY FORM OF INSURANCE EXCEPT LIFE 


‘. 


“swawood any 
CIONASNOW AHL 
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property, this new Hartford Residence 
and Outside Theft Policy actually costs 
less* than the more limited forms it has 
replaced. In fact, it gives you cover- 
age that was not previously obtainable 
through Theft insurance at any price. 


Get full details 
There are-I5 good reasons why you 
should have this protection. They are 
explained in detail in a folder which 
shows clearly why this new Hartford 
policy is an outstanding buy for every- 
one who has anything worth stealing ! 


*Kacept in parts of New York City 


Send the coupon for the folder—or get 
the whole story from your local Hart- 
ford agent or your insurance broker. 


Return this Coupon 


OO) Your Hartford Agent will call H 
ON REQUEST (check at left). ' 


a el - aa 
- Hartford Accident and Indemnity Co. Seg 
! Hartford, Conn. ; 
i 
H Please send me your folder giving details of your & 
1 new, low cost Residence and Outside Theft Policy. ; 
1 
1 H 
H Name 22-42. .-.2.:-_.. 2g ee LJ 
i 
! 1 
! Address’ 2:55. _-_--_.--- Haj23 2 sate tee : 
1 1 
J ' 
I City. ine 2s) 5... et State. _.2. 2 sere 1 
! 
1 
1 
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We cre ct war. We are on the offensive. 
Back the attack by buying War Bonds. 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


